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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


** Like mighty waters meeting 
Our voice with hers shall cry— 
A great acclaim of greeting— 
England to Italy : 


“* A voice of gratulation 
O’er Alp and plain and sea, 
Nation to new-born nation, 
The free soul to the free ’’. 


“Open my heart, and you will see graved inside of 
it‘ Italy’’’. Queen Mary’s adapted saying expresses 
well enough, we fancy, the feeling at the heart of very 
many cultivated and generous people here and in 
France to-day. To those who know Italy at all inti- 
mately, have partaken of her culture, and perceived 
with sympathy her passion at once for liberty and for 
empire, it has been almost from the outset unthinkable 
that she could go in with the sinister materialism of 
Germany or with Austria, backward, half moribund, 
perhaps only held together by the Hapsburg tradition. 
Italy, as we find her to-day, has no exact analogue 
in modern Europe in one respect. She stands for all 
that is classic and of the past world: Italy in truth is 
yet breathing from her towers those ‘‘ lost enchant- 
ments ’’ of the Middle Ages which have been claimed 
for Oxford alone among English places. Italy is felt 
to be intensely of the Middle Ages and of the older 
world. This feeling is experienced almost everywhere 
in Italy ; in the towns of Umbria, even in the plains of 
Lombardy, as well as among the temples and ruins of 
that Sicily which is more Grecian than Greece herself. 
But not the less Italy is extraordinarily quick with 
modernity. It is with her if with any Power, ‘‘ To-day, 
To-day, To-day”. One might fairly say, that Italy 
Is as intensely alive and awake to and eager for 
the great adventures of to-day as are our people of, 
say, Australia or New Zealand. 


_ A nation such as this new-old Italy could not bind 
Itself to the bloody iconoclasm of Germany or to an 
anachronism—in a way splendid, no doubt, despite the 
vulgar view, still a doomed anachronism—like Austria. 


Her only possible place, her friends have felt, must be 
with the Allies—‘‘ the free soul to the free’”’. © 


Sir John French has now rectified his line in accord- 
ance with the results of the late German offensive, and 
that particular incident appears to be closed. There 
is no sign yet of a general advance. The best German 
troops seem to have gone to stiffen the armies in 
Austria. Meantime, we have had two vivid despatches 
from the front concerning the British fighting about 
Ypres. 


The first of these enables us to do full justice to the 
heroic conduct of the Canadian troops. The first use 
of poisonous gas by the Germans—now a common in- 
cident of the war—drove back the French upon the 
left of the Canadians. The Canadians remained with 
one flank unsupported and an eager enemy pressing in. 
For two days and nights the gap was held by the 
Canadians, who ‘‘ saved the situation’’. The record- 
ing officer writes: ‘‘ The story of the second battle of 
Ypres is the story of how the Canadian Division, enor- 
mously outnumbered—for they had in front of them at 
least four divisions, supported by immensely heavy 
artillery—with a gap still existing, though reduced, in 
their lines, and with dispositions made hurriedly under 
the stimulus of critical danger, fought through the day 
and through the night, and then through another day 
and night, fought under their officers until, as happened 
to so many, those perished gloriously, and then fought 
from the impulsion of sheer valour because they came 
from fighting stock ’’. 


The story is so full of heroic passages of arms 
that selection is not easy. Here is an account of 
how the Fourth Battalion behaved in an audacious 
counter-attack—an enterprise which had the appearance 
of desperation when first the advance began: ‘‘ The 
4th Canadian Battalion at one moment came under a 
particularly withering fire. For a moment—not more 
—it wavered. Its most gallant commanding officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burchill, carrying, after an old 
fashion, a light cane, coolly and cheerfully rallied his 
men, and, at the very moment when his example had 
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infected them, fell dead at the head of his battalion. 
With a hoarse cry of anger they sprang forward (for, 
indeed, they loved him) as if to avenge his death. The 
astonishing attack which followed, pushed home in the 
face of direct frontal fire made in broad daylight, by 
battalions whose names should live for ever in the 
memories of soldiers, was carried to the first line of 
German trenches. After a hand-to-hand struggle the 
last German who resisted was bayoneted, and the 
trench was won ’’. 


Those who know anything of the Canadians as a 
virile, brave nation never doubted how they would fight. 
Their honour is the honour of the Empire. It is 
an inspiration. A second despatch from the Front 
this week tells a story equally on the heroic scale of 
the Pathans from India. This despatch is one of the 
most vivid we have yet received from Eye-witness—his 
picture of the poisonous vapour pouring along the 
ground and forming an impassable wall brings the 
whole scene to the reader’s eye. Here, however, is his 
story of the brave Pathans and their heroic leader: 
“* One incident ’’, he writes, ‘‘ may be given as exempli- 
fying the steadiness of the Indian troops, in another 
quarter of the field. A battalion of Pathans, after a 
forced march, was advancing along a road towards the 
scene of action when a shell burst in the middle of 
them, killing and wounding sixteen men. The sur- 
vivors did not even break their columns of fours, but 
simply closed up and marched straight on. They went 
into action immediately afterwards and advanced 
across 1,200 yards of open ground under a murderous 
fire, their war-cry swelling louder and louder above 
the din. One of their British officers was hit four 
times, but still continued to lead his men until he fell 
for the last time, riddled by bullets from a machine- 
gun ’’, 


The extent of the defeat of the Russian arms, though 
grave, in Galicia is less than reported in the Ger- 
man and Austrian accounts. Their story of a broken 
line, with prisoners captured in whole divisions, 
happily proves to have had a considerable start of the 
truth. But one waited anxiously for the news from 
Russia; and the news, when it came, was serious. 
The German reinforcements in the Carpathians have 
clearly stiffened the Austrian defence. The Russian 
advance has paused and turned. The exact effect and 
character of the fighting in the Carpathians and about 
Cracow is not at all clear. The Germans avoid all 
mention of towns and districts in describing their suc- 
cesses, and the Russian reports are extremely reserved. 
Again we must ask our people to realise that it is as 
absurd to expect a happy and sudden end to the war 
in the Eastern theatre as in the Western. Russia has a 
task before her comparable with the task of her Allies 
in clearing Belgium and advancing to the Rhine. 


News from the Dardanelles records the steady pro- 
gress of the Allied armies. More than that no critic 
can say. The fighting clearly has been serious and 
the new troops have been thoroughly tested. All re- 
ports point to their being firmly established upon both 
sides of the water. The despatch published in the 
‘* Times”? from a special correspondent who saw the 
landing in Gallipoli from the deck of the ‘‘ London ”’ 
is one of the most remarkable records, so far, of the 
war. The landing upon a narrow beach under deadly 
fire, the scaling of the first ridges, the wonderful 
advance of the Australians (always with the bayonet), 
their reckless courage under heavy losses—these are 
incidents in a story which will never be forgotten. 
The country to be won was well suited to the special 
genius for desperate war—the individual audacity and 
resource—of the Australian fighter. It was irregular 
war in a country where victory falls to the athlete. 
They ‘‘ had been told to occupy the heights and hold 
on, and this they had done for 15 mortal hours under 
an incessant shell fire without the moral or material 
support of a single gun ”’. 


country. All easier ways will prove harder in the 
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The organisation of the landing appears to hay 
been excellent; and the gunfire from the ships whic 
covered the beach and answered the counter-attack, 
of the Turks was clearly terrific. The Admiralty wa, 
well served with munitions on this occasion; but on 
wonders how long the most richly equipped navy coulj 
continue at this rate of expenditure. Meantime, jy 


colder waters, the Admiralty has been able to announg 
a brush between British and enemy destroyers. The 
enemy caught a British destroyer unawares and sank 
her, but were chased and themselves ‘‘ accounte 
for ’’. 


The temper and spirit of the debate on the Budge 
was admirable. Mr. Lloyd George introduced his 
statement of the national account in a grave speech, 
discreet in language and excellent in matter. He does 
not attempt to disguise that the day of reckoning fo 
the vast expenses of the war will be a heavy one, 
Wisely he insists again on the need for economy, 
The least expensive way for us to pay for the war 
will be by drawing upon the saved income of the 


end. If we are to keep our international position in 
finance our currency must not be watered, our scrip 
must not be heavily mortgaged. Not for us the 
German plan—a plan well enough for a country which 
has to live more and more on its own resources—the 
plan of pledging one loan to pay for another. 


On the basis of a full year of war from now 
the year’s bill is estimated as amounting to 
£1,132,654,000. To meet this enormous sum only 
# 270,332,000 is as yet provided. There is thus a 
deficit to be raised of £862,322,000. Nor is this the 
full measure of our problem. The war has upset the 
balance of import and export on which our wealth in 
time of peace depends. At a time when our imports 
have vastly increased our exports have diminished. 
We cannot pay for so large a proportion of our imports 
by freightage or by goods made in the country. Our 
labour is not only less, but has been diverted into war 
We have to be able to go on importing 
and importing, with less and less ability to pay for 
these imports in kind. Therefore, more money and 
more will be required; and it must be good money, 
which will be as acceptable to foreign customers as 
to the home consumer. 


It is this problem of imports that governs our whole 
financial position and makes it utterly different from 
that of Germany. The imports we require would not 
easily be induced to cross the paper-bridge over which 
the German Government is driving her national 
finance. Nor can we, without lowering our foreiga 
credit, sell our foreign securities — there 1s 
£4,000,000,000 of British capital invested abroad— 
beyond limits which are very quickly reached. The 
truth is that we have, as far as possible, to pay for 
the war as we go along—pay for it out of the saved 
income of the country. Mr. Lloyd George gave 
no hint on Tuesday how he proposes to do this. For 
the moment there are no new taxes; and nothing 1s 
said of a war loan. 


The debate which followed Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement naturally fastened at once upon the only 
immediately controversial part of it—the new taxes 
upon beer, wine, and spirits. Now they have i? 
dropped. Opinion in the House and country ha 
hardened against these taxes since Mr. Lloyd Geom 
proposed them. The speeches of Mr. Chamberlain an 
Mr. Bonar Law definitely committed the Opposition to 
resist them in their original form. The Labour Party 
and Nationalist Party were even more definite. . The 
matter came to a head on Thursday when Mr. Lloyd 
George repeated and defined his earlier statement that 
the taxes were a tentative suggestion and not a con 
sidered plan of the Government. Virtually this was 
the end of the high taxes on wine and beer. 
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; to hayef This brings us at once to the practical problem of | these views at the present time, it does not, for 
example, declare gambling on horse-races to be a 


ipS which drink and munitions. Here we are now able to stand 
er-attacksf upon evidence clear and complete as to the character 
ralty wasand extent of the drink evil. First, let it be said 
at once that the White Paper bears out what every 
observer of the British workers has believed from the 
first—namely, that the drink evil is a local evil. It 
touches only a minority of unskilled workers in 
specific trades and shops. The Portsmouth record, 
for example, is magnificent. The armament works 
generally have a remarkable record of good and con- 
tinuous work. The real evil is to be found in ship- 
yards and among certain workers in the shipyards. 


The 
and sank 
Ccounted 


Budget 
ced his 

speech, 
He dogs 
ning for 


It is our first duty to exonerate the general mass 
of the workers; but it is not less important to be 
dear that the evil, where it exists, is black and serious. 
Owing to the way in which the disaffected workers in 


VY One certain shops are able to disorganise the work of 
he a better men our output is, in some cases, below the 

>: level of what might reasonably be expected in peace 
OF the time and under normal conditions. Reports from the 
in the ## North-East Coast show that over periods of from five to 


seven weeks the time lost at one of the shipyards by 
riveters equals 35 per cent. of the normal; by platers, 
a5 per cent. ; by caulkers and drillers, 22 per cent. The 
evidence is clear against these men and the call for 
urgent local action plain. 
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On the general question we select for quotation a 


n now ® few passages from Mr. Harry J. Wilson’s report on 


ng 0B the Clyde workers. Mr. Harr i i c 

y J. Wilson is Inspector 
Bes. of Factories for Glasgow : therefore, it is only fait to 
: Y the men to give his contribution to the White Paper. 
He writes :— 


set the 
alth in 


nports 
‘ished, 


: “‘T have had many interviews from time to 
time with shipbuilders and engineers on the sub- 
ject of bad timekeeping among workmen, and to- 
day I have supplemented my information by inter- 


“a viewing the Chief Constable of Govan and a 
> al number of publicans in an area surrounding the 
all largest shipbuilding yards. There does not appear 

J to be any noticeable increase of drinking since the 


for 
y and 
oney, 
TS as 


war began. The quantity consumed is about 
normal, the same men frequent the same pre- 
mises, and those inclined to drink too much con- 
tinue as before the war commenced. 

‘‘ In fairness to the men it should be noted that 


~~ irregular time is confined largely to certain 
foal specific trades : riveters, caulkers, platers, riggers, 
san and, to a very much less extent, engineers, are the 
hich chief offenders ; such tradesmen as pattern-makers, 
coal moulders, turners, and time-workers generally 
rela keep relatively good time. 
> _ “‘Coming to the causes of irregular timekeep- 
ow. ing among the outdoor workers, while drinking 
The is an important source of bad timekeeping, it is 
» Sak only one cause, and here again the action of 
all a relatively small proportion will disorganise the 
cal work of many others who may be capable and 
For willing to work full time. Riveters and platers 
o i work in squads, but if one man fails to turn up 
at 6 a.m. the squad cannot proceed. 
” Briefly, I am convinced that the ‘ black 

- squad ’ piece-workers have not risen much above 
oat the social position of the man earning jos, a 
al week, yet their remuneration is equal to that of a 
neal professional man. They have not yet been edu- 
had cated to spend their wages wisely, and the money 
orge is largely wasted, for they have few interests and 
al little to spend their wage on apart from alcohol. 
a Away from shipbuilding pure and simple there 
arty does not appear to be any serious irregular time- 
The keeping ; it does not exist to any material extent 
oyd in engineering generally, nor in the iron and steel 
shat producing towns in Lanarkshire.’’ 

on- 

aa The ‘‘ British Weekly ” is a strong Nonconformist 


and Radical organ ; but, unlike one or two familiar and 


YUM 


wicked thing; and then proceed to give the working 
classes ‘‘ Tips ’’ and “‘ Finals ’’ and ‘‘ All the winners ”’. 
In a word, the ‘‘ British Weekly ’’ is a serious journal 
with a conscience. Its leading article this week on 
the drink evil, however we may disagree with its 
views and conclusions, is clearly patriotically inspired 
with the one wish that the war may not be impeded. 
Therefore we will reply to its complaint that we have 
ridiculed the drink evil. We have not ridiculed the evil 
at all, but we have ridiculed the foolish, intemperate 
people who rushed in with perilous demands for such 
schemes as (1) Nationalisation of Alcohol, and (2) Total 
Prohibition of Alcohol. That is a slightly different 
matter ! 


The “‘ British Weekly ’’ must be aware that until the 
Prime Minister—who, after all, does count in the matter, 
despite the ill-concealed hostility of the Total Prohibi- 
tionists and Alcohol Nationalisers towards him—went 
to Newcastle, and very deliberately and coldly snubbed 
the fanatics of his party and the bursters and gushers 
generally, there was a real danger of the nation 
being rushed into some gigantic and disastrous liquor 
adventure. It was that movement which we ridiculed, 
and we should do so again if the need arose. To adapt 
slightly an excellent jest of that wise man and patriot, 
Dean Hole—because certain people have water on the 
brain it is not for the nation to shave its head. 


Directly the question of drink in the munition fac- 
tories arose we took a grave view of it, and we urged 
that the Government should strike a heavy blow at it 
without delay. But we urged the Government to be 
sure that their blow got home. That is the really vital 
thing to bear in mind; and some of the blows osten- 
sibly aimed at drink in munition factories or in ship- 
building yards scarcely appeal to us as likely to get 
home. For example, how does an increased duty on 
sparkling wines cure the evil of drink in munition fae- 
tories? It appears to us that one might as well put 
a duty on elderflower water. 


Nice arguments as to what we shall exactly do with 
the submarines or their masters (after the war is over) 
do not profoundly interest us. Nor do we care to 
discuss whether they should be styled ‘‘ pirates’ or 
the still more poetical ‘‘ corsairs’’. Frankly we only 
desire intensely one thing—namely, to see them rammed 
and sunk. Admiral Kennedy, it will be remembered, 
advised a good dose of canister shot for them, and 
that, too, would be a very satisfactory thing. In this 
connection high praise is due to the Directors of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company: well before the 
war started—when some of our statesmen were preach- 
ing disarmament !—this company armed its classes of 
vessels ‘‘ A”? and ‘“‘D” with guns. As a result these 
vessels have been singularly immune from the attacks 


of the enemy. Here at any rate was some true fore- 
sight. Let us heartily congratulate the Royal Mail 
Packet Directorate on its public spirit and sound 
common sense. 


In the debate in the House of Commons last Wed- 
nesday on the treatment of British prisoners — in 
Germany—raised by Lord Robert Cecil in a moving 
speech—Mr. Bonar Law made one of those essentially 
thought-out, wise, practical speeches he so excels in: 
speeches quite without the thought-saving platitudes 
which lazy minds employ. He declared firmly against 
‘* reprisals ’’ in kind (we speak of course only of treat- 
ment of prisoners). Indeed, we can no more match 
the Germans in this line than a man of letters or a 
stylist can ‘‘ take on ”’ a bargee in a slanging match. 
The Prime Minister spoke to the same effect. We 
believe the Government will do all they can in this 


matter. 


The violent outburst in the London Radical Press— 


glaring instances of organs in London that profess | carefully arranged, it would appear, to begin on the 
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same day lately—against the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ and the 
‘‘Times ”’ for daring to be critical is an outburst of 
hypocrisy; of hypocrisy pure and simple. The charge 
against the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ and ‘‘ Times ”’ is the 
charge of breaking the Party Truce—and this from the 
very papers that clamoured successfully for the carrying 
of Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment over the 
heads of the Opposition after the war had started; and 
which quite lately were urging their leaders to carry 
through by means of the Parliament Act the Plural 
Voting Bill! 


But this is by no means all. Those Radical papers in 
London, which are screaming because the ‘‘ Times ”’ or 
** Morning Post ’’ will not play the useless part of 
subservient lickspittles, violently protested in August 
against the war and strove to induce their leaders to 
knuckle under to German aggression and play traitor 
towards France. They now bitterly reproach the 
**Morning Post”’ and ‘‘ Times ”’ for being quoted in 
German papers: why, they were quoted with joy and 
admiration themselves in Germany in the terribly criti- 
cal days of August! And what has been their service 
to the nation, it may well be asked, during the last 
eight months or so of war? So far as we can dis- 
cover, these services have consisted in (1) Headlining 
and postering preposterous accounts of glorious vic- 
tories over Germany and Austria where there has been 
no victory at all; (2) Shouting ‘‘ No Conscription ”’, 
and doing thereby, of course, a grave disservice to the 
cause of recruiting; (3) Suggesting to the world that 
drunkenness is so rife among our working classes that 
the only cure is either to prohibit alcohol entirely or 
nationalise it entirely. But are these services at all to 
this nation? We doubt very much whether Great 
Britain is the country that is served by them. Imagine 
the joy among the Germans when they open their 
papers and read that a greater enemy than themselves 
has turned up in this country. Perhaps they will now 
arrange for a new toast in Germany—namely, 
*“‘ Drink ”’, coupled with the Radical Press of London. 


Lord Rosebery’s view that the State will not be 
able to aid our old universities during the war is, no 
doubt, the right view. But there may be good as 
well as ill in it. It would be an evil day for Oxford 
and Cambridge when they were pressed by outsiders 
through the State. There has long been a type of 
outsider, secretly jealous, largely ignorant, and with 
more than a tinge of vulgarity in his nature, who 
would like to ‘infuse ’’ new life or vitality—as he 
loves to term it—into Oxford and Cambridge. How- 
ever, after what the universities have done in this 
war these mean and shallow spouters and _ scribblers 
will have no chance whatever: the Universities are 
secure from the interference of the vulgar, and that 
is a great boon. 


” A correspondent draws our attention to the 

Cologne Gazette’? of 17 April 1915, in which 
appears an article filled with various impudent and 
foolish statements about Mr. Asquith, Lord Kitchener, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and others, purporting to 
emanate from the Saturpay Review. _ Since this 
article is probably spread widecast in neutral countries 
we may mention that not one of the statements in 
question emanated from, and that the writer of them 


has no connection whatever with the SaTurDAy 
REVIEW. 


Inadvertently we attributed to Frederick Myers last 
week the work of Ernest Myers. It was the latter who 
wrote the series of patriotic verses which he styled 
“‘ Acta Magnanimorum"’. We have turned afresh to 
the two beautiful little poems on the ‘‘ Birkenhead ’’, 
one of which was referred to in a review of a book on 
the “Titanic ’’ in the Sarurpay Review a year or 
so since, ‘‘ The Loving Cup”’. We should like to see 
Myers’ poems reprinted, for they have a rare quality 
and glow. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
DRINK: THE PRACTICAL ISSUE. 


HE White Paper on the drink evil is like one of 

the maps on which doctors mark in black the 
districts where cancer, or some other deadly disease, 
is found to thrive. For the first thing that strikes the 
reader is that the country as a whole is clean. The 
cruel charges of general drunkenness and _ idleness 
which no close observer ever believed as true of oy 
workers are now disproved in figures and schedules, 
Then we are struck by the black marks—some of them 
very black indeed—against certain districts and certain 
classes of workmen. Let us at once admit the gravity 
of this evidence. Let us realise how black is the case 
against a small minority—a minority unfortunately able 
to hinder the good work of their mates. Our way will 
then be the clearer to relieve the workers at large of 
hateful reproach. Take, for example, the figures in an 
ironworks for March 1915. Only 24 per cent. of the 
men were working more than a normal week; and 
virtually half the men employed were working less than 
45 hours a week. That is a bad case; and it is not an 
unusual case in the shipyards. In a submarine shop 
whose work is scheduled in the White Paper a loss on 
the week of twenty-four men working full time is 
recorded on a roll of 135 men all told. These instances 
are enough to show the dimensions of the evil in cer. 
tain places. We begin with them as a warning that 
the real evil must not be dismissed as of small impor- 


| tance because the black spots on the map are rare and 


accurately defined. 

And now let us gladly record at once that the White 
Paper, read as a whole, makes an end, once for all, 
of the loose charges and the looser remedies which 
have been uttered and discussed in the last week. The 
publication of the White Paper silences effectually the 
wild nationalisers and prohibitioners. It is indeed a 
final defeat of their crazy campaign. Already they had 
been refused a serious hearing; and now, at last, we 
have got back to sanity and proportion on the subject 
of drink. One by one the wild projects which filled 
the Ministerial newspapers a fortnight or so ago have 
been dropped by their backers. The Government has 
come round to the view we have urged from the start. 
The sober opinion in the country got itself expressed 
tm the House of Commons on Tuesday—an opinion 
governed by a strict sense of the object in view; and in 
face of this opinion the total prohibitionists by Act of 
Parliament, the nationalisers of alcohol, and the advo- 
cates of destruction by Budget, have been driven to 
regret that their plans are impracticable. 

We are, therefore, free to turn to the practical 
issue. The country will turn to it with relief that 
an absurd and rather humiliating chapter in our 
political record has been closed. Surely there has 
never been anything quite like the panic and levity 
of the late discussidns. In the midst of a war which 
requires all the attention and energy which the nation 
can give to it there is suddenly launched upon the 
public a tearing campaign whose object it is to urge 
the country into a social revolution costing millions 
of pounds and months of close and anxious calcu- 
lation. It is proposed that a Government which 
shrinks from the word compel when it is a question 
of fighting Germany shall forthwith proclaim it the 
duty of everyone to drink no ale or claret, posting 
every street and village in the kingdom’ with com- 
pulsory decrees of total abstinence. Writers who pro- 
fess to be shocked by what they love to describe as 
‘conscription ’’ for the new armies were found openly 
recommending ‘‘conscription’’ for the Blue Ribbon. 
To meet a local problem, exactly measured and defined 
by evidence in the possession of the Government, half-a- 
dozen industries were to be annihilated or taken into 
the control of the State; the revenue was to be dis- 
organised; the whole country to be put into a con- 
dition of protest and uproar. Was there ever an 
agitation more unreasonable and mischievous than 
this? Can we wonder if the German papers have 
been full of joy over the great drink panic? 
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But the worst of it was well over—prohibition and 
nationalisation, at any rate, were voted dead—when 
Mr. Lloyd George toned down these excited schemes 
last week to a tentative suggestion for some new taxes 
on wine, beer, and spirits. Now that yet another week 
has passed, yet more wisdom has filtered in. The mis- 
jvings which we declared last Saturday as to the 
new taxes have since been repeated and enlarged by 
speakers and writers all through the country. They 
reached a climax in the Budget debate on Tuesday, 
when Mr. Chamberlain wittily asked why it should 
be necessary to plaster a patient from head to foot 
jn order to cure a toothache. What is even more 
important than the criticism of the new taxes urged 
from all parties and classes is the evidence, published 
at last, of the extent and character of the evil. The 
White Paper on the drink question enables us for the 
first time, after all the wild talking is finished, to see 
exactly in what the problem consists. We are able 
now to measure and locate the evil for which so many 
legislators, before they knew exactly what the evil 
was, were anxious to devise a remedy. 

The White Paper, in every detail, is a telling satire 
upon the schemes whose advocates so impatiently 
forestalled it. The evidence of this document and the 
moral to be drawn from it could not be better put thar 
in the words of Mr. Harry J. Wilson, factory inspector 
on the Clyde. ‘‘ The whole question ’’, he concludes, 
“has arisen because of the action of a few men in 
the more important shipbuilding yards, and there is 
a feeling that the mass of workers throughout the 
country should not be penalised because of the dissi- 
pated and unpatriotic behaviour of a small minority of 
overpaid men in one or two specific callings’. We 
have, in a word, to keep in mind, not the workers of 
Great Britain at large, against whom the root-and- 
branch men have most ungenerously railed, but a small 
minority of specified workers, whose districts and 
habits are known and recorded in documents which 
now are public. 

We do not for a moment underrate the importance 
of the drink problem as it affects munitions. The 
Home Office and Admiralty reports in the White 
Paper show the need for immediate action. But the 
action required is local action aimed directly at the 
offenders whose record is here so plainly set down. 
Owing to the dependance in the yards of one set of 
workers upon another, the minority, whose hours are 
distinctly below the average of peace conditions, is 
able to throw out of gear the work of good men. 
Unless these offenders are brought to order the loss 
in work to the country must continue to be extremely 
serious. Moreover, it is unfair and heartbreaking to 
the loyal workmen that their output should be at the 
mercy of defaulters. Action—and it cannot be too 
drastic—has been too long delayed in dealing with a 
situation in which a minority of unskilled workmen, 
extravagantly overpaid, are allowed to bring dis- 
credit on the good work and good will of better 
men. This particular evil has to be utterly rooted out 
by whatever means are necessary. Now that we are 
clear as to its extent and its character; now that we 
are resolute no longer to make vague and general 
charges against the loyal workers all over the country, 
but to aim at those who really are to blame; now 
that we have turned from loose discussions as to 
the merits of total abstinence or State control of the 
liquor trade—we can really come to grips with the 
problem itself. 

The evidence of the White Paper not only defines 
the classes and districts where drinking is seriously 
impeding the country’s work. It also points directly 
at the cause. Witness after witness agrees that it 
is no sudden epidemic of drunkenness we have to cope 
with. The real cause of bad time in the yards is the 
sudden distribution of high wages to a minority of 
unskilled workers who, for the first time in their 
lives, have more money than they know how to spend. 
Every report from the yards dwells on this point as 
to the money. The bad time in the yards is due 
to the fact that the organisation and discipline of 
labour has never been thought out according to any 


definite system or plan. Many of the best workers 

have been drawn off by unscientific recruiting. The 

gaps are filled up by anyone who offers, without any 

reasonable system of pay or regulation or provision 

having been devised. The drink evil has arisen, as it 

was bound to arise, out of these conditions. Workers 

—not skilled workers with a stake and a pride in their 

work, but unskilled casual labourers—are taken on at 

high rates of pay. No rules are enforced as to tifme. 

There is no sort of discipline. No food or shelter is 

provided beyond what is offered by the public-house. 

No steps are taken to bring home to them the necessity 

of devotion or sacrifice. They only know that they can 

come and go when they like and earn enough money on 

Sunday—when the rates of pay are doubled—to keep 

them for the next three days. We must add to this that 

the work is arduous and exacting, easily driving the men 

to stimulants. Is it wonderful that a small minority 
of the least efficient and steady men should drink 
more and work less than in normal times? Reading 
the White Paper, one ceases so much to be amazed 
at the slackness revealed as at the splendid record of 
the yards where the general efficiency has not been 
impaired by the importation of inferior and undisci- 
plined labour. When we read that in Portsmouth 78 
per cent. of the men work regularly twelve hours or 
more in excess of the normal working hours of the 
week, that in armament works—the armament works, 
generally, have a splendid record—74 per cent. of 
the men work over the normal time, and that many 
are working from 70 to 80 hours a week, we begin 
to realise how unjust the late censures at large upon 
the workers have been. We have quoted in Notes 
of the Week some passages from Mr. Harry J. 
Wilson’s report on the Clyde workshops. Those who 
really desire to measure the evil accurately and fairly 
cannot do better than read this document in full in 
the White Paper, collating it, of course, with some of 
the really bad evidence. Mr, Wilson’s report sum- 
marises the general conditions better than any speech 
or article yet written. It drives right home the point 
of all the evidence collected. The drink evil is there 
soberly revealed, not as a general monster at large, but 
as a measurable danger due to obvious local and 
temporary causes. 

It is the Government’s business to strike at this 
evil at the root. The causes are high pay, lack of 
discipline, absence of any sort of recreation or re- 
freshment beyond that which is offered by the public- 
house, together with so many facilities for drinking 
that the workers are invited to it at every turn of the 
road. The remedy lies between better organisation 
and supervision of the men and local restriction of the 
sale of liquor. There is a deeply instructive letter 
from Mr. Graeme Thomson, Director of Transports, 
in the White Paper, which shows what can be done 
by way of discipline. He writes :— 

‘“We sent 250 dock labourers to Havre under 
capable civilian supervision. They all got drunk and 
out of hand in the first fortnight. We brought them 
back and enlisted a similar lot of men under military 
discipline. On the first pay day one got drunk and 
was given twelve months’ hard labour. There has 
been no trouble since, and the men are working splen- 
didly.”” 

The Government prefers the way of restriction on 
the sale of drink to direct control of the men. The 
evidence shows that if this method is to be success- 
ful the restrictions will have to be very severe. Mere 
curtailing of the hours has so far had no effect. What- 
ever local measures are necessary will be supported not 
only by the country but by the workers themselves in 
the districts affected. No less than 31 per cent. of 
the workers on the Clyde have already asked for total 
prohibition locally! The argument that local re- 
striction casts a slur upon the districts in which it is 
enforced is not tenable. These districts are already 
gibbeted as clearly as ever they will be. The numbers 
of slack workers are known, the yards in which they 
work, the public-houses they frequent. There is no 


case, that we can see, for heavy taxation of French and 


Australian wines or for a Budget which, generally, 
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would cause anxiety, dislocation, and hardship all 
through the country ; and we are glad that the Guvern- 
ment has agreed to withdraw an impossible programme. 
So far as the drink problem is a problem of munitions 
of war there is no argument and no evidence yet pub- 
lished which does not point to it as a problem for local 
and special action. 


THE WAR BUDGET. 


HE new Budget is easily the largest in our 

history; it is also the most featureless. Mr. 

Lloyd George’s speech might have been made at a 

board meeting. Apart from the liquor taxes, which 

we discuss elsewhere, he had no new proposals; his 
business is to carry on. er 

Mr. Lloyd George referred again, as in his last 

November Budget, to the precedent of the Napoleonic 
wars; but he did not again attempt to follow that 
precedent, nor were Pitt’s figures comparable with his. 
The normal expenditure of the country on a peace 
basis during the last year or so has been, roughly, 
two hundred millions, of which about eighty millions 
have been spent on defence, and the remaining one 
hundred and twenty millions on home administration, 
reduction of debt, and other internal matters. The 
probable expenditure of the country during a full 
year’s war, from 1 April rg15 to 31 March 1916, is 
estimated at £1,132,634,000. Should the war only last 
six months—a remote contingency—it is estimated at 
£:790,458,000. The diserepancy between the two 
totals, which shows that a twelve-month’s war is 
expected to cost one and a half times, and not double, 
the amount of a six-month’s war, may be explained 
in two ways—(a) the six-month’s war covers only a 
summer campaign, the twelve-month’s war includes 
winter quarters, when expenditure of ammunition is 
necessarily less than in the summer; or (b) the main 
capital expenditure on guns, shipbuilding, enlargement 
of factories for munitions, will be met during the next 
six months, and will be non-recurrent. That is 
the only comment we can offer on the discrepancy 
of the totals: Mr. Lloyd George did not explain 
them. 

Before the war many speakers and writers—we 
cannot here delay to criticise them for admitted 
errors, we merely state the fact— rebelled against 
the constant growth in expenditure on defence. 
But if the Budgets of the last ten years are 
examined, it will be found that the growth of ex- 
penditure on armaments has, as a fact, been less, 
both absolutely and in proportion to the growth of 
Civil Service Estimates; and these latter expenses can- 
not easily be reduced. Indeed, the Civil Service Estimates 
are higher this year than last, despite clear evidence 
of pruning down in various departments. The trouble 
is that the pruning down does not compensate for the 
automatic growth in expenditure and the incidental 
and unforeseen expenses which war has added to the 
civilian departments. Nowhere are economies more 
needed, nowhere are they more difficult of accomplish- 
ment. There are signs, however, that retrenchment 
will be practised on a larger scale than before, now 
that necessity compels, and we hope to see the 
evidence of this having been done in the fuller Budget 
which is anticipated in the late autumn. In any case, 
there will be no more expenditure on social schemes for 
many years, whether the war is over in six months or 
six years. The pressing problem after the war will 
be financial reform, consolidation of the new national 
debt, and a complete revision of the existing scheme 
of taxation. For the moment Mr. Lloyd George im- 
poses no further taxes, although he may possibly save 
something’ out of the shipwreck of his drink duties, 
which may add a million or so to the revenue of 
1915-16. His intention is apparently to finance the war 


some proportion of the dividend shall be reinvested, 
That the money is in the country need not be doubted. 
the terms of the loan depend largely, however, on th 
military operations during the summer, and for tha 
reason it was wise to wait, and not to follow the 
German example of issuing a second War Loan imme 
diately the first was exhausted. The curious financj 
of the second German loan by mortgaging part of the 
first, the increasing proportion of paper money t 
metal, and the rise in the rate of exchange againg 
Berlin and Frankfurt, are portents of evil omen which 
happily find no counterpart here. It is true that these 
troubles will only come home to Germany in full forge 
after the war, and that during its continuance they are 
not seriously felt; but it is for us to avoid those 
troubles altogether. 

Mr. Lloyd George, when reviewing the general 
financial position and the peculiar difficulty which 
affects us—that of liquidating our investments—failed 
to touch on one important and, indeed, vital aspect of 
the situation. It is that the destruction of capital on 
an enormous scale involves a general rise in the rate 
of interest, and war thus paradoxically accentuates q 
tendency which had already begun to show during 
the last five years of peace. In those five years the 
demand for capital for developing new countries in 
all parts of the world had inereased enormously, and 
had occasionally shown signs of outrunning the saving 
capacity of the people, which admittedly had never 
been so great as between 1908 and 1914. The rate of 
interest rose and, consequently, the depreciation of 
stocks -was continuous. Now war has not diminished 
the demands of new countries for capital, but has cut off 
their supplies from the investing countries. After the 
war those demands will have to be satisfied, and they 
can only be satisfied by a further rise in the rate 
of interest and, consequently, a further shrinkage in 
existing stock values; for that reason a consolidation 
of national finance will be inevitable, and it is more 
than probable that the first business of the next Impe- 
rial Conference which meets after the territorial read- 
justments caused by peace will be mainly concerned 
with Imperial finance as a whole, since Dominion 
Government loans are mostly trustee stocks, and any 
considerable variation in the price of these affects the 
financial stability of the Empire as a whole. 

These problems may appear remote to-day to a 
nation which is rightly more absorbed in the war than 
in paying for it. But they are not remote to the 
Treasury, which is necessarily more occupied in paying 
for the war, and which has to see what lies ahead. 
For that reason we regret that Mr. Lloyd George did 
not touch on this question in a speech which, unlike 
most Budget statements, was too short; although 
there is evidence that the Treasury is already consider- 
ing post-war questions, since he referred to the cost 
of maintaining an army of occupation after the war. 
A British army of occupation can only occupy Ger- 
many. This at least contains more wisdom than the 
Chancellor’s flourish of a few months ago, when he 
spoke of the economies to be effected by the reduction 
of armaments after the war. We do not yet know that 
armaments are to be reduced—it is true that the hope 
of their permanent reduction is the strongest financial 
argument for a fight to a finish—but what of the cost 
of pensions? The maintenance of widows and children 
will more than absorb any post-war economies of 
Dreadnoughts. 

For the present, however, the public policy of the 
Treasury is simply to carry on, postponing fresh 
taxation, possibly on the heroic scale, to the autumn, 
and the new War Loan until the same time. But it 
is already clear from Mr. Lloyd George’s figures of 
the cost of the war that while the financial stability of 
the country has stood the strain, and shows no signs 
of cracking whatever, it would have been cheaper to 
have prepared for the war in advance. The State is 


through the summer by Treasury Bills, and to appeal 
to the country in the autumn for a large War Loan— 
probably immediately after the dividends have been 


paying costs on the higher scale because of its un- 
readiness. Such is the penalty of blindness; but of 
this there is no recognition in the speeches of the 


paid on the 1914 War Loan in October, in order that 


Chancellor of the Exchequer or any other Minister. 
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THE PLAGUE OF FALSE OPTIMISM. » 


IVILIANS who are genuine optimists have the 
C qualities of good soldiers ; not only do they fore- 
gee danger, they discuss it frankly from many points 
of view, and prepare as well as they can for a hard 

t. Then, having done their best before they pass 
from prevision into action, their confidence is alert, 
serene and immutable. No event, not even defeat, can 
overthrow its constancy. This was Welfington’s 
tiood throughout the battle of Waterloo. A general 
gid to him when the fortunes of the day seemed 
desperate, ‘‘ If you should be struck . . . tell us what 
isyour plan? ‘‘ My plan ’’, said Wellington quietly, 
“consists in dying here to the last man’’. And in the 
same noble temper during the retreat from Mons Sir 
John French was prepared as a last resort to take up 
a position where the death of all would be the finest 
optimism that he and his troops could add to his 
country’s traditions. 

But a great many persons believe that optimism has 
io brain, that it is nothing more than a wild cockiness 
bred and reared by false hopes. These are the persons 
who regard the discussion of bad mews as am act of 
treason; who take pride in believing whatever they 
wish to believe; who pardon themselves after the 
wildest follies, and who scorn and hate their challenged 
opponents. After Agadir, they praised Germany for 
her friendliness; and to-day, while soldiers and sailors 
are dying on their behalf, they prattle about dreams, 
rearranging the world for an era of perennial peace 
and leisure. Suppose the Allied armies followed this 
bad example, instead of fronting shot and shell and 
poisonous fumes. Would this idealism gratify those 
veterans of false hope. Is there no boycott that would 
check their eager self-advertisement? By some means 
or other they ought to be taught that no stay-at-home, 
being a pensioner of the Army and Navy, has a right 
to show to the public an unsoldierly mind. To be a 
pacifist to-day is to murder self-respect. Yet some 
distinguished writers, men of talents, turn from the 
war and its thronged dangers and trifle with illusions 
or with weak repinings. What would a sea-captain 
say if his men, scared by a typhoon, gave way to 
a tearful despair and cried out against Nature’s 
cruelty ? 

Not all false optimists are febrile in their attitude to 
our necessary war. There are many who pretend that 
they have renewed their youth, acquiring an imperturb- 
able spirit as gay as a lark and as tough as a mule. 
Bad news has no effect on them, so confident are they 
that the British nation has never taken her wars at all 
seriously. For this reason, and no other, they have 
been wonderfully active im our midst, destroying 
Austria half-a-dozen times; imposing hunger as a 
penance on the German people ; depriving Kruppism of 
necessary materials; and slaying so many Germans in 
random calculations that the Kaiser’s military power 
has seemed little more than a spacious graveyard and 
a terrible hospital. Encouraged by these victories of 
sanguine expectation, our false optimists have dallied 
with other great achievements, making so much ado 
after a British success that the war has seemed to pass 
in a few hours from the stricken fields to its Iast phase 
—the settlement by diplomats. Just praise needs accu- 
rate perspective, and there has been no such thing in 
the too ridiculous admiration which the Allied armies 
have won from devotees of dithyrambs. It is the duty 
of a soldier to be loyal to the best traditions that his 
regiment has inherited; and he accepts this duty as 
gladly as medical doctors and nurses accept the perils 
of dangerous epidemics. To praise him overmuch is to 
insult his courage, for courage and fortitude are as 
natural to his trained self-respect as honest book-keep- 
ing is natural to gentlemen of business. In the past 
the British soldier was offended in a different way, 
toiling through war into neglect and obloquy. Marl- 
borough’s troops on their return home were received 
with coldness; and this ingratitude was even more 
conspicuous after Waterloo, according to Spencer 
Walpole. ‘‘It’s us as pays they chaps!’’ was the 


cry that greeted regiments when they landed. Let us 
all be manly to our armies and Allies, avoiding with 
equal care the insult of astonished praise and the 
many scandalous errors of earlier times. 

False optimists are always so busy in the game of 
doing nothing that we do not expect them to follow 
this advice. Even in September, when danger collected 
bad omens every hour, they declined to think, and said 
with debonair confidence, ‘‘ Oh! the Russians will pull 
us through. There’s the Grand Duke, you know. 
Nothing will curl him up; and he’ll do the impossible 
to help us because he knows that France and his own 
country depend on the British fleets. Besides, every 
man among us is worth three miserable conscripts. 
There’s no need to worry. Business as usual is 
sound common sense; it wilt keep the people quiet.” 
And a similar cheeriness often littered the streets with 
seductive newspaper placards, which, like third-rate 
shopkeepers, put their finest goods in the window, 
because the old stock within needed encouraged 
buyers. From this defusive optimism came another 
stratagem which has not yet been staled into un- 
popularity. In some quarters the same war news 
has been dished up three or four times in every edi- 
tion. Repetition is stpposed to give an ample scale 
to a few laconic details, and no reader need worry 
himself with a little original deduction. That a 
nation at war for her life should be fed on soppéts 
of frequent iteration is not a principle that genuine 

timists tolerate; and now at last there is evidence 
that bad mews has begun to make a bridge for those 
repentant sinners who wish to pass from their old 
delusions to the realities of a long’ and hazardous 
campaign. 

German thrift, carefully watched by martial law, 
is ridiculed less to-day than it was a month ago; and 
even German battle-fiction is read without much 
levity, because Hars do at times tell the truth, and 
in a dozen weekly triumphs a German victory may be 
announced. This element of doubt, once recognised, 
keeps the blessing of bad news within reach of every 
mind. So on Thursday evening a Radical newspaper 
made its placard appeal not by streaming hopefully 
about a ‘“‘ German Repulse, Terrible Slaughter ’’, but 
by warning everybody of ‘‘Berlin’s Startling 
Claims’’. People spent their halfpennies thoughtfully, 
and began to read the German official report con- 
cerning the capture of 30,000 Russians and two Rus- 
sian retreats, one to the Wisloka line, and one from 
positions in Hungary south of the Dukla. In this 
claim there was some exaggeration, but fhe Rus- 
sians admit that m some places they have been com- 
pelled to fall back on the second line of their fortifica- 
tions. With this bad news came another rebuke to 
our false optimists. The Germans, under cover of 
poisonous gases and befriended by weather condi- 
tions, had got a footing again on Hill 60. Not yet 
have they yielded empire and precedence to events 
chosen by the Allies. ‘‘ Desperate’’ they may be, but 
their tough courage remains as unrelenting as their 
tactics of dishonour. To hold Belgium they will shed 
their blood like water, as Belgium for a long time has 
been the principal aim of their ambition. To cripple 
France and Russia, and to make Belgium a German 
province, would enable them to overthrow England 
at their leisure; and the second part of their defeated 
scheme is now the part for which Germany fights re- 
gardless of all scruples. 

During the past week the blessing of bad news has 
set thought astir in many directions, and we hope that 
cockahoop ideas and fancies will become daily less 
troublesome in private talk and in public life. Those 
who elench their teeth cannot be cockahoop; and the 
financial néeds of our country, like the great losses of 
the Canadian Division, prove on the 276th day of. war 
that disgusting false optimism saves neither money nor 
lives, but exacts from civilians’ and their defenders a 


prolonged anguish. ~ 
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“VARIEGATED LANGUAGE.”’ 
(By tHE AveRace May.) 
R. LLOYD GEORGE, who as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should know what he is talking 
about if anyone knows, goes to the people and tells 
them that the country is threatened by an ‘‘ Enemy ”’ 
among the working men more terrible than Germany 


herself, namely Drink, which is gravely lessening the | 


output of munitions of war. 

Mr. Asquith, who as Prime Minister should know 
what he is talking about if anyone knows, immediately 
after goes to the people and tells them that there is 
no lessening whatever in the output of these munitions 
of war, and no slackness whatever in the British 
working man; whilst, as to the ‘‘Enemy”’ Drink, 
which Mr. Lloyd George says is more terrible than 
Germany herself, Mr. Asquith icily refrains from utter- 
ing a single word. 

With a shriek the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


cries “‘ Drink ”’; by means of a frigid and studied _who strive to eradicate any system of faith that is 


silence the Prime Minister conveys the answer: 
**Rubbish—No Drink.’’ 

Again, Mr. Lloyd George goes to the people and 
shakes his head mournfully at them, and says in 
effect: ‘‘ Ah, that ‘ potato-bread’ spirit of Germany ! 
Would that amongst us, too, there were that vic- 
torious potato-bread spirit !”’ 

But Mr. Asquith goes to the people soon afterwards 
and says: ‘‘ Never in the history of our nation, or in 
the history of any nation, has that recognition [i.e., 
the recognition of our duty] been more clear or uni- 
versal or that obedience more prompt or unselfish ”’ 
(Mr. Asquith at a recruiting meeting, Westminster 
Palace Hotel, 4 May). 

I have never learnt to say, with Richard II., ‘‘ Ay 


_ danger signal raised by M. Jules Cambon, the French 
| Ambassador at Berlin, in a series of warnings tg 
| his Government, which, with subsequent diplomatic 
| correspondence, has formed the substance of a Paper, 
the contents of which must have shown to the blindes, 
| of diplomats and ministers that the set purpose of the 
| German Emperor and the German people was war. 
_ Our Ministers, preferring Party faction to the welfare 
| of the Empire, were careful to veil the coming danger 
from the people. When a nation permits itself to stoop 
to hypnotism by a war lord it accepts the doctrine that 
he preaches. Deep down in the hearts of the German 
people is the conscientious belief that they are the 
chosen instruments of Providence to impose upon their 
neighbours their own ideas of Kultur and their con. 
fidence in the soundness of the teaching that they are 
destined for world dominion. The acceptance of this 


_ half what is before them in this struggle. 


belief has become to the Germans a veritable religion; 
and history—modern, medizval, and ancient—tells too 
plainly the monumental difficulties that face nations 
held by others. The Allies scarcely know but one 
War, as 
it is read in German eyes, is not a translatable 
word in other languages. The Teuton has his own 
definition of the term. He lays down that in war 
all considerations and restrictions that obtain in 
peace are swept away out of mind; that during a 
period of martial law there is no law at all, except the 
law of the strong, the law of the conqueror; that every 
conceivable method that tends to shake the moral, civil, 
judicial, or religious spirit of the foe is legitimate. To 
be as brutal as possible is the German conception of 


_ war methods once they have taken up arms; and once 
_ taken up they—for the possibility of defeat is unthink- 


no ;—No ay ’’; and I cannot in the same breath cry—_ 


as followers of these two advanced masters 


of | 


statecraft are crying to-day with all their might—that | 


black is white, white black. I cannot perceive how 
the Prime Minister has boldly told the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, on Drink, Munitions of 


War, and the potato-bread spirit; and yet how the ception of what lay before them in the task to which 


| offered an opening. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer has likewise boldly told | 


the whole truth and nothing but the truth on Drink, 
Munitions of War, and the potato-bread spirit. 

And yet I am in this absurd quandary: I do not 
believe that either of these statesmen has told a de- 
liberate untruth. 

What, then, am I to conclude about Drink, Muni- 
tions, and the potato-bread spirit, and where shall I 
turn to for some light and leading? 

Can there be, in a sense too subtile for a simple 


dunderhead to comprehend, in the same given group | 
of people at the same moment at once a Drink Evil | 


yet no Drink Evil, a potato-bread spirit yet no potato- 


bread spirit, a slackness over work yet no slackness ccience has afforded to cunning foes. 


over work, less munitions of war yet not less muni- 
tions of war? 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION. (NO. 40) BY VIEILLE MousTAcHE. 
AFTER Montus oF War. 


ITH the approach of the third phase in the Great 

War Tragedy, which has been staged before 

the world by one Power, it may not be without interest 

to glarce briefly at the retrospective which is now a 

matter of history in the drama, and to peer into the 
prospective. 

The unreadiness of the Entente Powers to face in the 
field the onslaught of their foe in the early days of 
August 1914 was foredoomed to punishment. It 
cannot be said that the Governments of the Powers 
concerned did not receive timely warning of a coming 
trial at arms between the Teuton Alliance captained by 
the Kaiser and the three Entente Powers that adhered 
to the principle that a balance of military strength on 
the Continéht of Europe promised the best guarantee 
for its peace. As early as 17 March 1913 was the 


able to them—breathe but the will to conquer. The 
early days of August 1914 opened the eyes of the 
Allies to the magnitude of the marvellous machine 
which, by years of forethought, had been created for 
the set purpose of aggression whenever opportunity 
It found the Allies, both in the 
West and in the East, absolute children in their con- 


they were committed. One factor alone—and one that 
had escaped the sharp eye of the operator who had but 
to press the button that decreed mobilisation—saved 
the debacle of the Entente that was promised by the 
Great General Staff at Berlin. The British Fleet sus- 
pended demobilisation at the conclusion of its annual 


manceuvres and battle exercises. To this piece of good) 


fortune, added to the exercise of a bold discretion by 


the British Admiralty, the Allies owe an untold debt 
We must not, however, remain insen-} 


of gratitude. 
sible to the fallibility of our new Naval War Staff 
and its want of conception of methods adequate for 
dealing with the combinations of war practices which 
The positive 


, refusal of the manhood of the British nation to accept 


| 
| 


the burden of arms, even for the purpose of defending 
its own hearths and homes, had for years placed fetters 
upon the Navy and narrowed its field of manceuvre and 
scope of training and action to Home waters. What 
wonder, then, that an active enemy on war intent found 
opportunity to establish war signal and _ coaling 
stations for cruiser and commerce destroyer at places 
in many oceans, unbeknown to our seamen? Nor was 
it without the sacrifice of three fine cruisers in as many 
hours by one single hidden enemy that our seamen 
quite grasped the actions that govern the dealing with 
the crews of ships that are victims of the new methods 
of submarine warfare. With the misreading by 
our Naval War Staff of the principles of war 
either on land or sea, as evidenced in the naval action 
off the Pacific coast, we may leave our shortcomings on 
the ocean, which have all since been rectified, and 
turn to the events on land, which impose upon us 4 
mountain of difficulties to overcome. 

It is as well to be candid. We made a shockingly bad 
start. To the unpreparedness in the West to meet the 
instrument of German war policy was added the error 
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jn initial strategy. A double penalty thereby became | General Staff of Germany conceived that after the 


due which the unforgiving fiend of war exacted from 
the victims. The forecast of the German war plan as 


we now realise it was aimed at a rapid overthrow of the | 


Allies in the West, to be followed by a transfer of the 
war machine to the East, there to face our Ally and 
pulverise his forces piecemeal with overpowering 
numbers ere he could bring up his masses from the 
distant corners of the Russian Empire. 
to predict what chance such a war plan would have 
held had the manhood of Britain been educated to the 
principle that before the enjoyment of rights by a 
citizen a duty is owing from him to the State; that 
with the enforcement of this principle some million of 
stout, brave sons of Britain could have stood in the 
prime of life with arms in their hands between a bully 
and the honour of their motherland, and fought him 
where and when he liked. It is useless to cry over 
spilt milk—although, alas, there is more to spill—but 
where a ready million might have stopped all idea of 


a contest on the Continent of Europe, we now find | 


that four times that number may prove insufficient for 
a rebalancing of the scales, for the achievement of 
victory, and for the establishment of an enduring 
peace. 

The fruits of preparation are shown in the spring- 
time of a struggle, when time, the great jewel in offen- 
sive war, is on the side of the perfected machine, and 
the possessor of a numerically superior and mobile 
army recoups himself a hundredfold at the expense of 
his adversary. The triumphal advance of the German 
hosts to the banks of the river Marne will live in 
history as the model for future armies whose prepara- 
tions for war are perfected to the extent that a blow 
can follow a word. The first clash of arms showed to 


the politicians that guided the War Staffs of two | 


countries upon what shallow foundations was based 
their conception of the task to which they had com- 
mitted their respective nations. Great Britain, which 
boasted of its ability to contribute 160,000 men to the 
Allied cause, found that the mere threat to its shores 
allowed of but 80,000 men to cross the Channel with 
its Expeditionary Force. Fortunately, Allies and 
foe alike found that it was composed of heroes all. 
France had the human element trained in sufficient 
numbers, but arms were not forthcoming for the entire 
manhood, and after the first combat a reorganisation 
of her armies was found necessary, and a super- 
abundance of elderly leaders had to be shed by the 
score. 

War, however, is not such an exact science that 


‘miscalculation is not to be found to be a sin that is 


common to both contending parties. The Great 
General Staff of Germany, in their plan of calculation 
to ensure speedy victory, were at fault in at least three 
directions—the inefficiency of the army of their Austro- 
Hungarian ally, the unexpected mobility of a large part 
of the Russian army, and the marked superiority of the 
British over the German Fleet. Disillusionment came 
to both op.cnents almost simultaneously. German 
military strategy, whilst in the flood tide of success in 
the Wesi, was made the victim of political strategy in 
the East. The plans of forty years were upset by an 
unexpected movement which probed the sentiment of a 
proud people to a vital depth. Within a month of the 
opening of the war the foot of the invader was on the 
sacred soil of East Prussia, the home of the Junker, 
the ruler caste of Germany. The avalanche that 
threatened destruction to the Allies in the West was 
brought up short, and when once the onward rush was 
thus checked and took the form of a retreat to a pre- 
pared position on the river Aisne, the German scheme 
of campaign was shattered on both fronts. 

_In war, when once the eye is diverted from the 
aim of the objective, indecision and loss of military 
judgment are bound to creep in. A more or less 
stagnant form of strategic defensive is imposed, and 
nothing but a decisive victory for Germany can alter 
the situation and permit her to resume the original 
advantage that she held of possessing the power 
of the bold strategic offensive. That the Great 


It is a bit late | 


long pause while on the defensive on the river Aisne 
_ it could initiate a new réle of strategy is not improb- 

able. That Germany very nearly succeeded in her 
| idea, which, as we know, aimed at hacking her way 
_ through to the Channel shores at Calais, is realised. 
| Two factors imposed upon German arms the defeat of 
_her new aim in the campaign: First, the pride of 
triumph at the capture of Antwerp, whereby two 
| precious days were lost in processioning 50,000 victors 
through the streets of the captured fortress; and 
_ secondly, the British Army, which, by a movement 
from the banks of the river Aisne, forestalled them on 
the canals and waterways of Flanders. The story of 
the long and furious battles that raged between Ypres 
' and Armentiéres has still to be written. When two 
equally brave, disciplined and well-commanded armies 
' meet in an encounter battle in modern war, with all 
the appliances of destruction which science has afforded 
to the combatants on both sides, the slaughter is 
bound to be appalling. We shall probably find that 
_ for the numbers engaged on both sides the casualty 
lists of this battle of Flanders in October-November 
1914 have exceeded that of any other throughout the 
| duration of the war. A winter of frost, snow, mist, 
| rain, and paralysing mud produced a state of military 
hibernation among the immediate combatants, with 
| short spasms of vicious awakening at various points 
of the lengthened entrenched line. La Bassée, 
| Soissons, Champenoise, the Argonne, St. Mihiel, St. 
_ Eloi recall stories of violent local struggles. A French 
| retrospect of the first six months took a cheerful view 
| of the status of the Allied forces in the opposing lines. 
| One result of the imposed inaction has been that brains 
| have been at work at new war devices for slaughter, 

and time has been allowed to both sides to recoup their 
forces with fresh organisations and new formations. 
_ It has yet to be seen which side has profited the more 
_ by opportunity afforded by the interlude. Judged by 
_ recent offensive, the palm must assuredly be given to 
the Teuton. 

The splendid pertinacity with which the Germans 
have waged the campaign in the East is worthy of high 
praise. ‘The infusion of a new spirit into their already 
half-whipped ally by assuming control of operations 
throughout the entire length of the eastern front has 
proved the soundness of the principles that govern 
German war methods. The proof lies in that the doc- 
trine of the offensive has placed German feet upon 
foreign soil both in the East and in the West, and 
though the cost to attain that footing has been 
counted in millions of her sons, she still possesses 
millions behind her who are prepared to shed every 
drop of blood in defence of the terrain that they have 
won. 

Gold and many lies have furnished a fresh adversary 
for the Allies without risk to life or limb of a single 
Prussian grenadier. The purchase of the Turk was a 
_ smart piece of military diplomacy. A military diver- 
sion which is imposed upon an enemy during a period 
of war is always a piece of clever chicane. It has a 
double significance when the diversion necessitates an 
oversea operation. It has a treble significance if it 
entails the withdrawal of large forces of the enemy 
from the main and decisive theatre of war. : 

The German armies stand in strong positions both 
in the East and West. In the East they will probably 
assume an occasional offensive, more with the purport 
of consolidating an impenetrable defensive, behind 
which the sinews of a continued war can be strength- 
ened and a harvest reaped for a sustained campaign 
throughout the summer. 

In the West the Germans are proving themselves 
no unworthy foes. They continue to attack with a 
splendid courage that shows no signs of abatement in 
spite of repeated failure. Their new armies Have 
proved themselves worthy sons of the old stock. Our 
costly success at Neuve Chapelle in March has been 
distinctly countered to the north of Ypres to our dis- 
advantage in the ground gained by the enemy. 

To where, then, can we look for the promise of 
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victory? We are, militarily speaking, in the situa- 
tion of last October. The entry of Italy into the 
Alliance would hardly affect the problem to be solved 
by British arms. The German may have been defeated 
in his attempt at his fresh objective, but he remains 
unconquered. The very incompleteness of his attempt 
on Calais imposes upon our own armies a distinct 
military objective. We English have to clear him out 
of Belgium. We shall not do it by talking, and cer- 
tainly not by abusing the German. We have made 
ourselves ridiculous by our ideas of war in raising the 
question of reprisals by our treatment of prisoners 
captured from submarines. When our Ministers take 
courage in both hands and mobilise the British nation 
and its workers, then, and only then, will the people 
realise that we really are at war, and then, and only 
then, will the German believe that we mean a fight to 
a finish, How can he think otherwise when, to his 
Levée en masse, he sees an opponent Couchée en 
masse. The attempt to hide the gravity of the 
struggle behind the catchwords of ‘‘ business as 
usual’’ is a crime—the calm composure with which 
our rulers permit our brave soldiers to become victims 
of an almost passive defence, due to shortage of men 
and munitions of war, is impressing upon our men 
that they are offering a daily human sacrifice to a want 
of system. 

The want of seriousness as to the matter in hand 
is the amazement of Europe. Our race meetings are 
a perfect scandal and an insult to all the noble feelings 
of self-sacrifice of our Allies. While every man is 
wanted for the purpose of this life-and-death struggle 
we create and encourage havens of refuge for the 
able-bodied shirker in the many public and other build- 
ings that we permit to be erected. If our legislators 
care to see a ‘*‘ Funkers’ Paradise’’ they have but to 
look across the water from the tea terrace of their 
House. Surely the strong will that decreed a mora- 
torium can guard contractors against pecuniary loss 
by fines when public edifices or works unconnected 
with war purposes are being carried on in a period 
when all the manhood of a country is required for 
manslaughter or munition making? If we go down in 
this war we shail have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we do so in good company, for like Rome and 
Carthage we shall be conquered by our own infirmities. 

The issue lies with our Ministers, and with them 
alone. The political economy of truth as to our re- 
quirements will meet with well-deserved punishment. 
.¢the people must be taught to realise the gravity 
gof the undertaking to which the Empire is com- 
A few have little personal feelings in the 


lives as of yore. 

If this disease of apathy be correctly diagnosed let us 
forestall its spread by a simple antidote. Ministers, 
like great war babies, are toying with compulsion in 
any form, Assuredly a coalition Cabinet would prove 
the best physician and place beyond the region of a 
doubt the question of a speedy triumph to our arms 
and the problem of an enduring peace for our family 
of nations. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE MARVELLOUS DR. FULLER. 


HE cheap modern reprint has done much to force 
the grand prose men of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries before the eyes of a large multi- 
tude to-day ; though whether it has really steeped many 
minds in the wit and wiseness and in the curious lore 
of these originals is a different question : it is one thing 
to bring great books to a people, another to make the 
people absorb them. Ascham, Lyly, Walton—in whose 
lit pages, by some magic of personality, the sun shines 
and the fountains sparkle as if we were being physically 
refreshed by these things—Browne, Feltham, Burton, 
Fuller, and Jeremy Collier are chiefly unknown to the 
great mass of English people—even to those who are 
educated and spend much time in reading. 
Yet these writers are a gorgeous treasury of style, 


imagination, fancy, apothegm, learning, experience, 
bold venture, and curious probing. Some of them 
doubtless—Sir Thomas Browne, for instance—are rich 
with confections and conceits; but even about these 
there is a noble sincerity, a solid substance, and 4 
driving force of wiseness and experience which forbid 
the bare suspicion of mere cleverness or of vanity which 
has often offended in performers in modern print, 
These men, the Elizabethans in their radiant morning 
world of fresh discoveries, and their immediate sup. 
cessors, were performers, it is true; their antics ig 
prose and in verse alike clearly were deliberated. No 
stylist of our day, not Arnold nor Pater, nor the lesser 
school that at a respectful distance have followed those 
masters, shunned the banal and common form, the 
shabby cliché, more successfully than Browne or Lyly 
shunned it. But that fastidious part is a very small 
part of the glory of the great prose men of the six. 
teenth and the seventeenth centuries. The phrasing, 
the preciosity, of their English is a lovely thing, and 
the metaphor and simile which bejewel many of their 
pages are exquisite—a fillip to the appetite of the most 
jaded reader; but in the greatest and most upstanding 
of these men the style was never at the cost of the 
substance. There was body, a plenteous measure of it, 
under all the aroma. How notably is this so with 
Dr. Fuller, author of ‘‘ The Worthies General of 
England’’! Fuller is always worth reading and 
reading anew, either unabridged, or in the selections 
such as those in the little Pickering volume of 1839 or 
in the ‘‘ Marvellous Conceits, etc.,’’ published by 
Pickering and Chatto in their reprint in the early 
‘nineties, Especially should Fuller be worth turning 
to now for what he has to tell from his own experience 
of the character of a good soldier and of the character 
of a good general. Let us give the first of these as it 
was reprinted in the beautiful Pickering and Chatto 
volume. Says Fuller: 

‘* A soldier is one of a lawful, necessary, commend- 
able, and honourable profession. Now, though many 
hate soldiers as the twigs of the rod war, wherewith 
God scourgeth wanton countries into repentance, yet 
is their calling so needful that were not some soldiers, 
we must all be soldiers, daily employed to defend our 
own. 

‘“He keepeth a clear and quiet conscience in his 
breast, which otherwise will gnaw out the roots of all 
valour ; for vicious soldiers are compassed with enemies 
on all sides. None fitter to go to war than those who 
have made their peace with God in Christ; for such a 
man’s soul is an impregnable fort ; it cannot be scaled 
with ladders, for it reacheth up to heaven; nor can it 
be broken by batteries, for it is walled with brass ; nor 
undermined by pioneers, for he is founded on rock ; nor 
betrayed by treason, for faith itself keeps it; nor burnt 
by grenades, for he can quench the fiery darts of the 
devil; nor be forced by famine, for a good conscience 
is a continual feast. ‘He chiefly avoids those sins to 
which soldiers are taxed as most subject. 

‘* He counts his prince’s lawful command to be his 
sufficient warrant to fight. In a defensive war, when 
his country is hostilely “invaded, it is a pity but his 
neck should hang in suspense with his conscience that 
doubts to fight; in offensive war, though the case be 
harder, the common soldier is not to dispute, but do 
his prince’s command. Otherwise princes, before they 
levy an army of soldiers, must first levy an army of 
casuists and confessors, to satisfy each scrupulous 
soldier in point of right to the war, and the most 
cowardly will be the most conscientious to multiply 
doubts eternally. Besides, causes of war are so com 
plicated and perplexed, so many things falling in the 
prosecution, as may alter the original state thereof, 
and private soldiers have neither calling nor ability to 
dive into such mysteries. But if the conscience of @ 
councillor or commander-in-chief remonstrates in him- § 
self the unlawfulness of this war, he is bound humbly 
to represent to his prince his reasons against it. 

‘‘ He esteemeth all hardship easy through hopes of 
victory. Moneys are the sinews of war; yet if thes¢ 
sinews should chance to be shrunk, and pay casually 
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fail short, he takes a fit of this convulsion patiently ; he 
is contented though in cold weather his hands must be 
their own fire, and warm themselves with working; 
though he be better armed against their enemies than 
the weather, and his corselet wholler than his clothes ; 

h he hath more fasts and vigils in his almanack 
than the Romish Church did ever enjoin; he patiently 
endureth drought for desire of honour, and one thirst 
quencheth another. 

‘He looks at and also through his wages at God’s 
glory, and his country’s good. He counts his pay an 
honourable addition, but no valyable compensation for 
his pains. ¥ 

“He attends with all readiness on the commands of 
the general; rendering up his own judgment in 
obedience to the will and pleasure of his leader, and by 
an implicit faith believing all is best which he 
enjoineth ; lest otherwise he be served as the French 
soldier was in Scotland some eighty years since, who 
first mounted the bulwark of a fort besieged, where- 
upon ensued the gaining of the fort; but Mareschal 
de Thermes, the French general, first knighted him 
and then hanged him within an hour after, because he 
had done it without commandment. 

‘* He will not in a bravery expose himself to needless 
peril. It is madness to halloo in the ears of sleeping 
temptation, to awaken it against one’s self, or to go 
out of his calling to find a danger; but if a danger 
meets him as he walks in his vocation, he neither 
stands still, starts aside, nor steps backward, but either 
goes over it with valour, or under it with patience. 

‘‘ But when God and his prince call for him our 
soldier had rather die ten times than once survive his 
credit. Though life be sweet, it shall not flatter the 
palate of his soul, as with the sweetness of life to 
make him swallow down the bitterness of an eternal 
disgrace. He begrudgeth not to get to his side the 
probability of victory by the certainty of his own 
death, and flieth from nothing so much as from the 
mention of flying. And though some say he is a mad- 
man that will purchase honour so dearly with his 
blood, as that he cannot live to enjoy what he hath 
bought, our soldier knows that he shall possess the 
reward of his valour with God in heaven, and also, 
making the world his executor, leave to it the rich 
inheritance of his memory. 

_‘‘ Yet in some cases he counts it no disgrace to 
yield, where it is impossible to conquer; as when 
swarms of enemies crowd about him, so that he shall 
rather be stifled than wounded to death; in such case 
if quarter be offered him, he may take it with more 
honour than the other can give it; and if he throws up 
his desperate game, he may happily win the next, 
whereas if he play it out to the last, he shall certainly 
lose it and himself. But if he fall into the hand of a 
barbarous enemy, whose giving quarter is but repriev- 
ing him for a more ignominious death, he had rather 
disburse his life at the present than to take day to fall 
into the hands of such remorseless creditors. 

“He makes none the object of his cruelty, who 
cannot be the object of his fear. He counts it murder 
to kill any in cold blood, especially when soldiers have 
suffered long in a hard siege, it is pardonable what 
Present passion doth with a sudden thrust; but a pre- 
meditated back-blow in cold blood is base. 

“He doth not barbarously abuse the bodies of his 
dead enemies. We find that Hercules was the first 
(the most valiant are ever the most merciful) that ever 
suffered his enemies to carry away their dead bodies 
after they have been put to the sword. Belike before 
the time they cruelly cut the corpses in pieces, or cast 
them to the wild beasts. 

“ He is willing and joyful to embrace peace on good 
conditions. He is quiet and painful in peace as 
courageous in war, but we leave our soldier, seeking 
by his virtues to ascend from a private place, by the 
degrees of sergeant, lieutenant, captain, colonel, till 
he come to be a general, and then in the next book, 
God willing, you shall have his example.’ 

Fuller wrote of soldiers and war out of an intimate 
experience. First in the field with Lord Hopton, and 


then, after the fight at Cheriton field, in the stern 
house of Basing, he passed through and played a 
noble part in some of the great adventures of the 
Civil War. He was with Paulet when Cromwell him- 
self came to Basing and the Parliamentary forces at 
length broke through the heroic walls, storming in 
‘‘ like a fire-flood ’’; and as Chillingworth at Arundel 
so Fuller at Basing was curiously employed with the 
scholar’s life and thought at the very cannon’s 
mouth. Even in the fury of the assault and defence 
of the great house—which, unknowingly, how many 
thousands of soldiers have been passing on their way 
to France these last nine months, passing within 
a stone’s throw!—Fuller was working at his 
‘* Worthies ’”’ whilst he heartened with his splendid 
loyalty the hard-pressed garrison. 

Fuller may be overlooked to-day, unknown to 
English people as Basing House itself and the fame 
of ‘‘ aimez loyalte’’ Paulet. But he will come again 
one day into his rights, for Charles Lamb found him, 
as a teller of a story, perhaps without compeer; and 
Coleridge was not sure whether, next to Shakespeare, 
Thomas Fuller did not excite in him above all other 


writers ‘“‘ the sense and emotions of the marvellous.” 
G..A. 


THE THREE B.’S AND A FOURTH. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HE three B.’s festival has slipped clean away 
into the past, is already, so far as concerns 
those who have not to pay the bills, a forgotten thing; 
and there now looms ahead—not far ahead, either, for 
it opens on Tuesday evening—a festival devoted to 
a fourth B. He is a multiple personality; he is the 
British Composer. Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, can 
have each his concert or pair of concerts; the British 
Composer has three concerts all to himself. But he 
is a many-headed gentleman: indeed, he beats Cer- 
berus, in that he is considerably more than ** three 
gentlemen at once”. Apparently in the view of the 
instigators and organisers of this festival the works 
of our native composers can all be lumped together in 
a general welter; if this can be rightly described as a 
British festival, Mr. Verbrugghen’s venture should 
have been called a German festival. This would hardly 
have helped the box-office; and as a good deal of 
patriotic criticism of the scheme has already been 
offered (chiefly in the correspondence columns of the 
newspapers), I shall not waste space by adding to it. 
Reserving also for the moment a few further remarks 
on the patriotic concerts, let me proceed to deal with 
the remainder of the three B.’s entertainments purely 
in their musical aspect. 

In my last article I discussed Bach and the way he 
was handled: turn we next to Beethoven. In some 
respects he is easier to play than Bach. At any rate, 
it is very much easier to secure renderings which we 
may all feel sure approximate to the composer’s 
intentions. There are no traditions regarding Bach; 
we are cut off from him more completely than we 
are from any other musician. Take one, for instance, 
who lived and worked long before him, Palestrina. 
The masses and motets have been sung every year— 
nay, one might also say every day—since they were 
written. Take Handel, Bach’s precise contemporary : 
his oratorios have been given continuously since Handel 
himself directed them. But Bach’s works were all 
but entirely forgotten for three-quarters of a century 
after his death. When Mozart went to Leipsic, in 
the church where Bach had been organist, he had to 
form an idea of the motets by reading the separate 
parts and placing them together mentally: no scores 
existed. He put few expression marks to his music; 
very often he did not even indicate the tempo. Many 
of the instruments he wrote for became obsolete.’ The 
majority of his pieces can be given in a dozen different 
ways, for any one of which a dozen good reasons can 
be given. In Augener’s fine edition of organ works, 


the first of which was edited by the late Sir John 
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Best, we find a notable example: the short beautiful 
prelude and fugue in E minor, Best observes, can be 
played either softly or with full organ, and both ways 
are equally impressive. Not a hint can be got f:om 
traditions, and not very much from the directions in 
the scores; the best we can do is to start our studies 
with the compositions to which he deigned to attach 
indications, or those, such as the suites, in which the 
dance forms give us a more or less trustworthy clue, 
and then work over the vast field where we have 
nothing but our artistic judgment, thus trained and 
instructed, to guide us. 
Now, traditions are dangerous things. We have 
only to consider the case of Wagner to realise how 
speedily they become corrupt and how easily in their 
name absurdities are perpetrated. Or take the case of 
our own Handel. The oratorios are smothered under 
such masses of ‘‘ authoritative ’’ traditions that genera- 
tions have been born and gone down to their graves 
without really hearing a bar that Handel wrote. Think 
of the Philharmonic Society in its barbarous days 
and the Mendelssohn traditions. Traditions are the 
worst enemy of a masterpiece. Perhaps it is as well 
we have none concerning Bach; certainly it is much 
better to be without bogus ones, the inventions of 
stupid cathedral organists and Italian masters of 
singing and dancing. When we come to Beethoven, 
however, we find certain traditions possessing un- 
questionable authority and of the highest utility to both 
inspired and uninspired conductors. The example and 
preaching of Wagner have swept away the only bad 
traditions that ever obtained, those of Mendelssohn; 
and there is left a very sure guide to renderings which 
serve as a basis for gifted conductors to work upon; 
that is, in a general way we know what Beethoven 
meant by the notes he set down. One or two self-con- 
scious poseurs wilfully play tricks with his music; but 
any good conductor can perform a symphony or over- 
ture fairly well, and, save for details handled better or 
worse, there is little to choose between one performance 
and another. In this lies the value of the Beethoven 
tradition. A fine conductor can start on this secure 
groundwork and give us a noble rendering, safe from 
the danger of putting into it something which is 
neither Beethoven nor Beethovenish. We are satisfied 
with the ground work rendering at a suburban amateur 
concert; it is not ten years since we would have been 
overjoyed to hear it at a Philharmonic concert. Are 
we satisfied with it at Queen’s Hall to-day? The 
answer must be an emphatic No. Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
interpretations were no real interpretations—the music 
did not come through a personality; there was none of 
the selection necessitated by an honest individual read- 
ing; all was flat, stale, and unprofitable. Judged by 
even a moderate standard his Beethoven playing was 
a failure. It must be admitted that his programmes 
were heavy. This, I am aware, is not criticism of the 
concert, but it is perfectly fair criticism of the choice 
exercised in the material of the concert. To shovel 
together a pailful of pebbles from the beach is not to 
select the best stones to build even a toy castle; and 
there seems more of the shovel than selection about 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s process. 

My remarks on Mr. Verbrugghen’s Beethoven play- 
ing apply, of course, to the Mass in D and the D minor 
symphony. It was playing by machinery, and in music 
hand-made gins are preferable; the conductor must 
not merely turn a handle or wave a stick : the spirit of 
the music must pass through the medium of his body 
and spirit to the spirit of his singers and players. The 
Brahms concerts rose to no higher level. More de- 
pended on the soloists, and in some respects this 


entailed a gain in artistic excellence, in others a loss; | 


but in the larger orchestral things no endeavour was 
made to make the best of the strong points and to slide 
quietly over the weak ones, and all fell fiat. Brahms 
was not a great orchestral writer. The songs, smaller 
piano pieces, and the violin sonatas are wholly things 
of delight; but when we hear a symphony we mainly 
feel that it is big, in the sense of being too big. When 
we feel that, we can draw only one conclusion. When 


we look at Westminster Abbey or the chapel of King’s, 
Cambridge, we are filled with admiration for the com. 
bination of loveliness and strength; the force of the 
creative spirit remains in them, they are buoyant, 
poised in the free air: we could not dream of them 
falling on us. But look at the neo-gothic masterpiece 
at Westminster. No inner spirit upholds that huge 
pile of masonry, and for want of it we have only ap 
oppressive load of raw material. The mighty spirit of 
Bach fills the B minor Mass; of Beethoven the greater 
symphonies, including the D major Mass. In the 
symphonies of Brahmg we are conscious only of weight 
and labour. An ingeffious, subtle conductor may make 
much of the myriad lovely strokes, but it takes one 
with far more imagination, emotion, poetry—call it 
what you will—than Mr. Verbrugghen to give us 
more than an insupportable sense of dreariness. And 
here, at any rate, there is no lack of fine traditional 
renderings, nor are there any corrupt traditions to be 
pierced and swept away. 

With regard to the poor British Composer, it is a 
pity he is being given so poor a chance. The mono 
tony so painfully apparent in the case of the great 
Germans who lived to be old enough to compose work 
of immense variety is bound to be almost intolerable 
where the music is all from the pens of young men of 
the same race struggling to attain a common end. 


THE BIRDS OF MAY. 
By WILLIAMS. 


“ TD) Y Godde’s fay, it is the month, the jolly month 

of May ’”’, and the birds know it. The cuckoo 
has come back to the poplars by the waterside and is 
never weary of shouting his own name, the sedge- 
warblers are once more chattering in the osier-beds, 
the sand-martins are circling and wheeling over the 
river like snowflakes caught in a gust of wind, and 
chiff-chaffs and willow-wrens sing from dawn to dusk. 
One little bird that haunts the banks of the Itchen 
both in winter and in summer is making himself con- 
spicuous by his diligence in collecting food for his 
young ones; this is the reed-bunting. The country 
people call this bunting the reed-sparrow, because he 
has sparrow-brown wings and back, but his black head 
and white collar are totally unlike a sparrow, and his 
monotonous song of only three or four notes tells every 
listener to what family he belongs. Few prettier sights 
are to be seen in the meadows than a reed-bunting 
hawking flies over the water ; the bird twists and turns 
in the air with the agility and grace of a swallow, and 
as he darts this way and that he shows off to the best 
advantage the velvet blackness of his cap and the pied 
feathers in his wide-spread tail. 

At this season the snipe drums high above the wet 
bog-land by night as well as by day. In the darkness 
he is silent and noiseless, but when the moon shines 
brightly his strange drumming, or ‘‘ bleating ’’, is 
heard at midnight and at intervals all through the 
small hours, and this instrumental music is followed, 
as he drops down to rest in the marsh, by his quickly- 
repeated call, ‘‘ zip-zap, zip-zap, zip-zap’’. Another 
sound that breaks the stillness of the night is the 
cry of the peewit. Whilst they have eggs or young 
the peewits know no rest; they are always watchful 
and always apprehensive, and their distressed alarm- 
note is uttered at the first suspicion of danger. A 
night-feeding wild-duck splashes the water, or a moor- 
hen calls to its mate among the rushes, and instantly 
the plover’s wail rings out and is echoed by an answer- 
ing wail from a second bird who is guarding his nest 
on the sedgy ground not far away. Scarcely have their 
voices died into silence before the hooting of a tawny 
owl rouses them once more, and again they express 
their anguish in plaintive cries that seem to lament 
the hard fate that dooms them to perpetual anxiety. 

The clustered berries of the ivy are now swelling 
to their fullest size and turning black. They are much 
sought after by birds, because they ripen at a time 
when no other wild fruit is to be found, and thrushes 
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and blackbirds gather large quantities of them to carry 
to their young ones in the nest. In the south of 
Hampshire the turtle-doves fly straight to the berried 
ivy as soon as they reach our shores, and stuff them- 
selves with the purple-black fruit. Many of the old 
squatters’ dwellings in the New Forest are completely. 
covered with ivy, which is suffered to grow over roofs, 
chimneys, and windows, and on these cottages the 
doves may always be seen early in May, balancing 
themselves on the branches of the entangled creeper 
and stretching out their pretty burnished necks as they 
pluck off the berries and swallow them one by one 
until their crops are full. The missel-thrushes scold 
and clamour when the food that they need for their 
fledglings is thus stolen from before their eyes, but 
they do not attempt to drive the turtle-doves away 
from the feast. 

The warm sunshine that revives the spirits of the 
summer migrants after their perilous journey from 
beyond the sea, and bids them sing and mate and 
nest, penetrates also into the cold-weather lairs of 
snakes and lizards, and stirs their sluggish blood. 
The snake, ‘‘ all winter-thin, casts on sunny bank his 


skin,’’? and there the wayfarer finds it caught among | 


dry bents and twigs of bramble or heather; it is com- 
plete in every detail, but is turned inside-out like the 
finger of a glove that has been hastily drawn off. The 
most curious thing about the slough of a snake— 
whether adder or ringed-snake—is the transparent 
skin that covers the lidless eye of the reptile; in the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
44, Hyde Park Square, W. 


Sir,—Whether the action of the ‘‘ Times ”’ in report- 
ing, or rather not reporting, the debate on the treat- 
ment of German prisoners in England was due to the 
censorship or parsimony, I don’t know. The speeches 
of the front benchers were, of course, given in 
extenso; but the speeches of Mr. Macmaster and Mr. 
Stewart, two members of the Committee appointed to 


_ visit the internment camps, were ignored or crushed 
' into a few lines. 


Yet one would have thought that 
an ounce of eyesight was worth a ton of “ official 
information ’’. I have before me the Hansard report 
of Mr. Macmaster’s speech, from which I shall present 
you with one or two extracts. Mr. Macmaster and his 
colleagues visited Hollyport, which I believe is a 
country house near Windsor, and this is what he saw : 
‘‘We found 102 officers there with their servants. 
We minutely examined the officers in the presence of 


_ their own ‘ Captain’, and asked them if there was any 


empty mask of the head are set two round, concave | 
lenses, which are clear as crystal, and bear a close | 


resemblance to the glasses of a pair of spectacles. The 


_ They were not overcrowded in the rooms. 


lizard, who is the adder’s neighbour, delights in bask- © 
_ my own home we had not then a fire in every room— 


_ we found a coal fire burning, and there was the most 
_ absolute comfort in so far as comfort could be provided 


ing on the hottest spot that he can find. At midday 
he creeps cautiously out of his hole and moves quickly 
on to a patch of dry earth or sand; having satisfied 
himself that no enemy is at hand to disturb his peace, 


| under the circumstances. 


he settles down to enjoy a sun-bath. As he crouches | 
bath, fifteen or sixteen feet broad and twenty-five feet 


motionless on the ground his body swells and his 
wrinkled skin is stretched till it becomes smooth and 
tight; but if a cloud passes between him and the sun, 


or a footstep falls near to his bed, he is instantly thin | 
_ their comfort, they could have this cold bath. . . . In 


again and ready to disappear should danger threaten. 
The Winchester district is noted for the number of 

species of orchid. The earliest, 

orchis, is already showing its spotted leaves and heads 


the early-purple | 


complaint to make or anything they could suggest. 
The captain (who was ‘Commander ’ of the ‘ Gneise- 
nau ’) said there was nothing to complain of, and that 
they were perfectly comfortable in every respect. It 
could not have been otherwise, because, on examining 
the rooms, we found that everything was comfortable. 
In every 
bedroom, though the weather was fairly fine—and in 


There were not only several _ 
baths luxuriously provided, but there was a swimming 


long, supplied with the purest running water. There- 
fore, if they were not satisfied with the ordinary hot 
and cold water bath in the bathrooms provided for 


the long dining-room in that house I found that the 
chairs were padded.’’ I stop for a moment to ask my 


_ readers to count up the good things enumerated above. 


of dark buds; and it will soon be followed by the green- . 


winged meadow-orchis (Orchis morio). The flowers 
of O. morio are normally purple, but they have a ten- 
dency to vary in colour, and spikes of pure white, 
green-veined blossoms are not seldom found. It may 
be noted that it is always among purple, red, or blue 
flowers that albinism is found; yellow-flowered plants, 
in their wild, uncultivated state, never have albino 
blossoms. Before May is over the great white Helle- 
borine Cephalanthera pallens will have sent up its tall 
spikes in sheltered corners of the beech-woods. In 
some of the beech-groves that crown the chalk downs 
above the Itchen valley this handsome orchid reaches 
in favourable seasons a height of over three feet. 


AN EPITAPH. 


E with my comrades I must tread 
The grave’s cold barrack square, 
Or from the bivouac of the dead 


I forth as picket fare, 


I could not ask for nobler bays 
If you this tribute give: 
‘*In all the fullness of his days 
He died that we might live ’’. 
A. Stopart-WALKER. 


prisoners. 


_ swimming bath filled with running water. 


1. There are servants or valets to wait on the 
2. In the month of March there are fires 
in every bedroom, with coal at 35s. a ton. 3. There 
are several bathrooms with hot water and a large 
4. There 
are soft-stuffed dining-room chairs. With the excep- 
tion of the last item, I ask whether the comforts are 
not more than one gets in an average country house? 
How many of the upper and middle classes have fires 
in their bedrooms in March? Mr. Macmaster then 
went with his colleagues to the great encampment at 
Dorchester, where he ‘‘ found every provision made for 
the private soldiers and the few civilians interned 
there. There are magnificent grounds where they can 
play at games and enjoy themselves. The drainage 
was so excellent that there was an utter absence of 
dampness, and we found a fire in every one of the huts. 
In the main barracks, which was used by a large 
number of prisoners, every comfort was provided, and 
in that building there were thirty-six bathrooms pro- 
vided for those who were housed in the huts and 
eighteen bathrooms provided for those in the bar- 
racks.’’ This is the accommodation provided for the 
German ‘‘ Tommies ”’, whose comrades kick the British 
prisoners in the stomach, spit in their faces, make them 
clean out the latrines, and feed them on coffee and 
soup made in bilge water! About Donnington Hall, 
where, if I remember rightly, the chef of a large Scar- 
borough hotel was sent for to cook the meals; Mr. 
Macmaster spoke as follows: ‘* If one has a good bed- 
stead upon which to rest and a good mattress with 
ample covering, and gets abundant food and has every 
facility for baths, as they have there, with six baths 
and a shower bath for seventy-two men, and lives 
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amongst the finest scenery that you could possibly 
look upon, breathing the best fresh air in the country, 
living in large airy rooms and having extensive 
grounds in which to take exercise, then there is abso- 
lute security for perfect health, and nothing could be 
more comfortable. There is ample opportunity to play 
tennis and amy games they like.’’ Mr. Donald Mac- 
master, as everyone knows, is a King’s Counsel, ac- 
customed to sift and weigh evidence, and not in the 
least likely to be imposed upon by hearsay or to 
imagine what he did not see. 

The first thing that strikes one on reading this 
report is that the standard of comfort supplied to 
the German officers and privates exceeds that of our 
own officers and privates—nay, that it exceeds the 
standard of comfort obtainable by the corresponding 
classes in civil life. The second point of view that 
occurs to me is financial—these establishments must 
be very costly. With a basic income tax of 2s. 6d. 
and a super-tax that, in some cases, rises to 7s. and 
even 8s., with coal at 35s. a ton, with the prices of 
all commodities nearly doubled, with a war expendi- 
ture of seven or eight hundred millions in front of 
us, you and I and everybody are to be taxed to pay 
for baths and fires and electric light and padded chairs 
and hotel chefs for German prisoners! It is too much. 
The third point is that this pampering excites not 
gratitude but contempt, both in the minds of the 
prisoners and their countrymen. With the exception 
of the Court and a few satellite families and the 
haute juiverie of Berlin, Frankfort, and Hamburg, 
German habits of life are, according to all accounts, 
frugal, not to say squalid. Our baths and games and 
luxury merely excite their derision. What, then, is the 
point of treating German prisoners in this costly 
fashion ? 

The question is—what is to be done? Lord Charles 
Beresford suggests that we should confiscate German 
property in this country, amounting to over 

80,000,000. Unfortunately it has been ascertained 
that British property in Germany amounts to twice 
as much. But why should the German prisoners not 
be lodged in the workhouses and the paupers be given 
a good time for once in their lives at Hollyport and 
Donnington? The only crime these poor creatures 
are guilty of is that of poverty. 

Yours faithfully, 
ArtHuR A. BAUMANN. 


GERMAN MARITIME WARFARE: PRECEPT 
AND PRACTICE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEew. 


5 May 

Sir,—When in 1909 the German Government 
ostentatiously issued new Prize Regulations it did not 
foresee that in a few years’ time they would be equally 
ostentatiously broken. They are no _ out-of-date 
formulz, but precise and modern regulations which 
embody the carefully considered views of the German 
Government in regard to the conduct of maritime 
warfare, and by which this Government proposes that 
its navy should be guided. Week after week these 
elaborate rules are, however, intentionally violated, 
and yet the German Government has recently added 
to the Regulations of 1909 certain articles in re- 
gard to contraband, prefacing, with extraordinary 
effrontery, that they are issued ‘‘ as a retaliation for 
the provisions introduced by England and the Allies, 
which constitute a departure from the Declaration of 
London’’. This new order, signed by the Kaiser and 
von Tirpitz and dated at the Headquarters of the 
General Staff, came into force on 18 April, the day of 
its publication. It is interesting, after the hypocritical 
recital which precedes the new Articles, to note some 
details of the manner in which the German Govern- 
ment have acted in regard to their own rules, which 


are chiefly based on the Declaration of London, an 
instrument on which they profess to set so high g 
value. 

At the very outset we find—as might be expected— 
the elementary rule laid down that officers may stop 
enemy or neutral merchant ships. But what are they 
then directed to do? To search and capture them, 
and, in exceptional cases, to destroy them. What, 
as we all know, the Germans have done is to make it 
a general rule, and not an exception, to destroy 
merchant vessels, whether owned by belligerents or 
neutrals; by so doing the Germans break the very first 
Article of their own Regulations. 

But there is another significant Regulation which is 
of importance at the present time, when neutral vessels 
are being torpedoed at sight. This is contained in the 
fourth rule, which concludes by stating that the 
several steps permitted by the Prize Regulations are 
to be carried out, even towards the enemy, in a 
manner the observance of which is in conformity with 
the honour of the German Empire, and with such 
consideration for neutrals as is in accordance with 
International Law. It is indeed an irony that the 
German Government should have so gone out of its 
way to state that consideration for neutrals was to be 
shown in carrying out these Prize Regulations, and 
yet in such an exceptional degree have acted in 
flagrant violation, not only of their own directions, but 
of international practice. 

It is common knowledge that the German sub- 
marines, in the case of the ‘‘ Falaba’’, destroyed a 
vessel carrying mails, and have not hesitated to make 
attempts to sink other mail steamers; yet Article 7 
enacts that the postal correspondence of neutrals or 
belligerents, whether it be official or private in its 
nature, and whether it be found in belligerent or 
neutral vessels, is inviolable. Moreover, if a ship 
carrying mails is captured, the postal correspondence 
in it is to be forwarded with the least possible delay. 

Here again we find that a rule has been broken 
which is one of a set of Regulations which are pre- 
faced by a declaration of the Kaiser, formal it may be, 
but not the less solemn and binding, that the com- 
manders of his naval forces are to act in conformity 
with these enactments. But perhaps the severest 
comment on the action of the German naval officials 
is to be found in Article 116, when it is borne in mind 
that no regard has been paid to the safety of pas 
sengers and crews and that they have been callously 
allowed to perish. Before the vessel is destroyed, 
says this Article, all persons on board, with their goods 
and chattels, are to be placed in safety if possible, and 
all the ship’s papers which are of use to the Prize 
Court are to be taken charge of. It is sufficient to 
state this Article baldly and without comment, since 
the mere statement shows how unjustifiable is the 
present mode of German maritime warfare tested by 
the German code of maritime rules which the German 
Government has treated as so much waste paper. 

The German Prize Courts appear also to set as little 
value on the Prize Regulations as does the German 
Admiralty, though nominally they profess to be guided 
by them. Thus by Article 114, before a commander 
destroys a vessel he must consider whether the 
damage to the enemy counterbalances the compensa- 
tion to be paid for the destruction of the portions of 
the cargo not liable to condemnation. This is a plain 
statement that compensation will have to be paid to 
the owner of a neutral cargo on an enemy ship. But 
in the case of the English steamer ‘* Glitra’’, the 
Hamburg Prize Court refused to allow any compensa 
tion to the owner of the neutral cargo which had been 
destroyed, thus clearly departing from the German 
regulations, in which the convenience of neutrals and 
the honour of the German Empire are so ostentatiously 
referred to, though little attention has in fact beet 
paid to either one or the other. 


Yours faithfully, 


> 
A Maritime Lawyer. 
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THE DRINK QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


26 April 1915, 

$ir,—Not very long ago, although it seems to be com- 
pletely forgotten, there was to be a Party truce. What has 
followed? In one direction the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’”’ has the 
assurance to refer to compulsory service as a Party matter ! 
In another direction we have the House of Commons dealing 
with the liquor question on similar lines. The slanders on 
the workmen have been modified to such an extent as to 
disprove the first charges; and that is followed by the Prime 
Minister’s icy treatment of the subject by leaving jit alone 
when he was expected to make it a text for a sermon. 

The wild statements of the “‘ progress” of the Allies 
during the past few days have been whittled down to a net 
considerable loss of ground, and yet men argue that the 
actual land position is better than it was a week ago and 
that the enemy is being gradually pushed back! Many of 
them are men within the enlisting age limit—hundreds of 
thousands of them, and they talk thus to postpone com- 
pulsory service. 

As to the teetotal (not temperance—that is a misnomer) 
people, they are absolutely without consciences. They will 
miss no Opportunity to preach their fad and talk pernicious 
nonsense wherever they can get anyone to listen to them. 

The overwhelming medical evidence is in favour of alco- 
holic drink in moderation. The question is not to cure 
people of drinking but to purify the liquors sold. Some of the 
stuff sold is poisonous, and that is the fault of the Legislatyre. 
Let steps be taken to secure that impure liquors shall not 
be made, and that neither impure nor immature liquors 
shall be sold, and drunkenness will nearly disappear. I say 
nearly, because cases will still be found where for some 
reason or another (domestic or financial trouble or bodily or 
mental weakness) people will drink too much, and these 
cases ought to be provided for by the State—the people ought 
to be regarded as invalids or lunatics, as the case may be, 
and treated accordingly. 

The argument that moderate drinking leads to drunken- 
ness is rubbish. No man suddenly becomes bad; no man 
ever won a position without working for it; a child who 
commits some trivial wrong does not necessarily become a 
criminal ; he wants treatment—he wants to be corrected, not 
punished. 

See that people are supplied with pure drink and let 
those who abuse its use be corrected or treated according 
to the necessities of the cases. 

Someone will argue that there was never a moderate 
drinker who at some time or other did not take more than 
good for him ’’. Suppose that is correct: is there any 
person who has not eaten, played, or even worked more 
than ‘‘ was good for him’? Moderation in all things is 
a much finer principle than abstention from something 
because someone has on occasion done it to excess. 
Further, it is an admission of an inability to be moderate 
at all! 

The vast majority of both great physical and great brain 
workers have not been teetotalers; the best could not be 
got out of such men on teetotalism. Alcohol is as valuable 
as food, and is a food as well as a stimulant. 

Some men smoke too much, but is anybody going to 
Suggest that smoking ought to be prohibited? Some men 
spend too much money on a hobby, but is nobody to indulge 
in that hobby as a consequence? Some men are extrava- 
gant with money. Does it follow that nobody must have 
any money? Some men cannot go for a bicycle or a horse 
ride without overdoing it; must, therefore, everyone walk? 
Some people walk too much; should everyone sit still? 
No man ever became a reckless gambler without a be- 
ginning, but is that any reason why I should not risk a few 
coins on a game of cards? Some people cannot drink tea 


‘in moderation, but I fail to see why I should deny myself 


of a cup or two of tea once or twice a day. Some people 
buy far more clothes than they reasonably require, but 
that is no reason why I should go naked. Some people 
who go for a holiday for a week or a month stay twice 


ViIM 


as long and neglect their busigesses; but must I never take 
a holiday because of that? 

There is infinite trouble taken to see that children are 
not fed on impure milk, but a grown-up person can be 
poisoned by taking alcohol which he believes to be pure. 

Some people may be better (or think they are better— 
which is much the same perhaps) without alcohol. 1 am 
not. I have tried both methods by way of experiment for 
long periods. I can do both physical and mental work 
both better and quicker with aleohol and tobacco than 
without; and, for a middle-aged man, I have had pretty 
good experience of both kinds of work. 

Some people prefer to abstain from meat. I do not. 
Even some vegetarians refrain from certain ‘‘ vegetables ”. 
Some have curious views about the way in which we should 
pass our time on Sundays, and what places of amusement 
we should always avoid. There are some even nowadays 
will not go to theatres—they would like to shut up every 
theatre in the country (this is a solemn fact which can be 
proved, if anyone doubts it, as someone well may). What 
are you to do with such cranks? Well, leave them alone, 
and make them understand to mind their own business. 

There is no end to faddists, and there is no reason 
why they should be hindered in their hobbies ; but for good- 
ness sake let them leave ordinary mortals alone. 

By way of a start let us stop the importation for ever of 
German synthetic whisky. Let us look after this whisky 
and all other alcoholic drinks with as much care as we 
look after the babies’ milk and even our own water. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. E. Bae. 


THE MAN HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Finchley, N., 
4 May 1915. 
Sir,—A small picture theatre at North Finchley last 
evening was raided by a recruiting party from, I think, a 
local Territorial battalion. A junior subaltern, after 
explaining that he was no speaker—a fact which was 
obvious—introduced one who made claims in that direction. 
This was a rather uncouth non-commissioned officer, 
who proceeded to divide the audience into three classes— 
women, men, and cowards. He was apparently able to dis- 
tinguish cowards at first sight, and pointed them out with a 
whip in a very unwarrantable manner. Any man who ap- 
peared eligible for the army was thus publicly insulted. In 
the meantime several very youthful members of the recruiting 
party were loudly arguing with men in different parts of the 
hall, calling them cowards and endeavouring in some cases 
to drag them outside to enlist. Having coerced three or 
four young men to enlist by deriding and degrading them in 
public, the egregious party left the hall, shouting out as a 
parting taunt, ‘‘ Geod-night, cowards ”’. 
If this is the way we obtain our “ voluntary” army, 
surely the time is ripe for Conscription. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
J. G. D. 


BELIEF AND FAITH. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Bilsdale Vicarage, 
Stokesley, S.O., Yorks, 
24 April 1915. 
Sir,—May I refer Mr. Arthur Lovell, whose letter ap- 
peared in your issue of the 17th inst., to Canon Goudge’s 
‘‘ The Holy Eucharist ’’, pages 40-41, for the clear distine- 
tion which he wishes to see drawn between ‘‘ Belief’ and 
‘Faith’? To quote one sentence only. of a very ilumi- 
nating passage: ‘‘ What is essential in believing is not 
so much the storing of our minds as the surrender of our 


wills.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Powext Parry, Vicar. 
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The Siturday Review. 


8 May 


REVIEWS. 
PEACE WITH COCOA. 


“The Unmaking of Europe: The First Phase of the 
Hohenzollern War.” By Philip Whitwell Wilson. 
Nisbet. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ss le serve the Cocoa Press, year after year, is a 

queasy apprenticeship for any man who would 
write a book on a cataclysm in European history. Mr. 

P. W. Wilson has been loyal to this apprenticeship 

over a period of nearly fifteen years, and yet, while 

reviewing the origins of the present war and five 
months of its overthronged events, he has tried very 
hard to pass away from dreams into the outside welter 
of human realities. His book is not a Tyrtzus that 
gives men heart to fight for their country. It has 
inherited a great many Radical whimsies and senti- 
ments belonging to an old-fashioned group of fussy 
idealists; every chapter resembles a tract written on 
black-edged paper for the Peace Party, whose members 
will find in it abundant matter to be quoted day after 
day. Mr. P. W. Wilson forgot to keep conspicuously 
before his mind the fact that he was able to write at 
his ease because he lived in safety as a pensioner of 
the Allied navies and battle lines. Not a word should 
be written to-day unless it has an unyielding temper 
similar to that by which soldiers and sailors are ia- 
spired in the presence of death; and journalists who 
have toiled for the Cocoa Press have many reasons to 
remember that neither they nor we would have out- 
lived the last nine months if the debilitating campaigns 
of pacificism had enfeebled all the old fighting gifts of 
our race, while persuading our country to front known 
dangers with inadequate forethought and preparation. 


In his first chapter Mr. P. W. Wilson gushes | 


with conventional zest over a time which he regards 
~ as ** The Great Peace ’’, when we were in horrible con- 
troversy over the Irish Question, when unrest among 
the striking classes grew ever more and more ominous, 
and when a hundred and one foolish amusements kept 


the public from thinking about Agadir and other Ger- | 


man warnings. ‘‘ The world rolled forward in un- 
broken peace’’, though ‘‘ Mexico was bleeding to 
death ’’, and though “‘ the fireworks in Albania. . . 
blazed nearer to the open powder magazine of 
Europe”’. Our idealist continues: ‘‘ If Rome had 
still been mistress of the nations, she could have closed 
the Temple of Janus. It was a peace, wider than the 
Pax Romana, wider even than the Pax Britannica; 
it was Pax orbis terrarum. So hushed was the heav- 
ing tranquillity of mankind, that local troubles, mere 
affairs of outposts by comparison with what was to 
come, provoked the noisiest echoes’’. In the last 
chapter Mr. P. W. Wilson, dreaming still, declares : 
‘“‘ Fifty years hence war will doubtless present itself 
to men as a curse as irrational and as indefensible as 
slavery’; but he forgets to explain why the human 
fighting gifts should die after saving him and the 
liberties of Europe. They have been active for a 
million years or so, and Mr. Wilson ought to study 
with care the tragic old history of pacifist aspirations. 

His own attitude to the war is not easy to divine. 
On page 46 we learn that ‘‘ Viscount Morley and Mr. 
Burns, who resigned from the Cabinet, were not the 
only statesmen of eminence who regarded intervention 
with repugnance. Neutrality would have left Great 
Britain an unexhausted country amid a Christendom 
bled white through the wicked folly of its monarchs 
and statesmen. Germany undoubtedly desired and 
possibly expected England to remain neutral’’. Mr. 
Wilson returns to this theme on page 195: ‘‘ It is, 
of course, arguable that Great Britain would have best 
consulted her material interests if she had disclaimed 
all concern in wars on the Continent of Europe. If 
other countries liked to destroy one another, we should 
become relatively the stronger by keeping our powder 
dry and trading amicably with both sides. Mr. 
Asquith’s view was that he would rather see the 
Empire blotted out than advise the adoption of so 
ignoble an isolation ’’. 


As Mr. P. W. Wilson is a true idealist, he has a 
passionate liking for finance, though finance has ever 
been a routine of strife as merciless as Nature’s 
hardest discipline. His book ought to be read with 
care by Conservatives, for it portrays the effects of a 
long-threatened war on a mind in honest sympathy 
with pacifist illusions and with other mirages of 
Radical self-deception. _ How to control the super. 
good, by coaxing them to accept the guidance of 
history, is the most difficult task in the national 
education. With voluntary dreams they cheat their 
minds, and never do they acknowledge their political 
errors. Hence a journalist on the staff of the ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ dares to review the war as if patriots had 
already forgotten how the greed of Germany was 
encouraged by the cooing zeal of British peace 
fanatics; by offering ridiculous little sops to Cerberus 
in the form of naval half-holidays, etc. ; and by declin- 
ing to do what all virile and self-respecting nations— 
France, Russia, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Australia, 
New Zealand, Serbia, for example—must ultimately 
do—namely, refuse to let their young men skulk away 
from the defence of the State. 


AN IMPERIAL TOADY. 


“With the German Armies in the West.’ By Sven 
Hedin. Translated by H. G. De Walterstorff. 
Lane. 10s. 6d. 

[Published this week. } 
HE supreme offensiveness of this book lies less in 
its flunkey adoration of all things Prussian than 

in the inconceivable vulgarity of its style and temper. 
The author clearly regards his grand tour of the 
Western Front as a sort of glorified ‘‘ outing ’’. Each 
day he plans his little ‘‘ trip ’’, picnicking within good 
view of the ‘‘ sights’’. There is this or that object of 
interest to be ‘‘done’’. We are invited to read the 
diary of a sightseer whose comment never rises above 
the easy commonplace of the tourist, once described 
as the Cockney tourist, among the ruins of the Capitol. 
If this record survives the war it will survive as the 
most conspicuous instance of the peeping, trotting, 
specially conducted bounder yet offered to the public 
in any language. The book is bad enough as adver- 
tising guide books go. But the thing which makes it 
so utterly repulsive is its being an advertising guide 
book to the Great War. It has the effect of a showman 
standing at the hospital door or upon the edge of the 
battlefield : ‘‘ Here are some shocking cases of wounds 
in the scalp ’’, it cries to us, for example, on one page. 
‘““You will observe, gentlemen, that the patients, 
though they are dying, are happy and well cared for, 
thanks to the admirable system recommended by our 
General Staff. Notice the patient on the right. 
Would the gentleman like to address a few words to 
him? Certainly : everything is included in the card to 
view. You note that he answers only one word. 
Yes ; he says ninety-nine to everything. Number of his 
regiment. Can’t remember anything else. _ Pathetic 
case; but very interesting ’’. So the record continues, 
always in the key of a diarist for whom the Great War 
is a superior sort of exhibition at which he has been 
lucky enough to secure a front place. 

The vulgarity of the tripper is carried in this book 
down to the smallest detail. The author can omit no 
childish incident or forego a single opportunity for 
silly comment. It is enough that the thing should 
have happened in the day’s journey. He sits in his 
magnificent car, pencil in hand, recording where the 
tyre burst, how the motor car had a horn which 
twittered like a canary, where they had to ask the 
way of ‘‘ joyous maidens’, where they got wet from 
the rain, where they decided to spend the night in two 
‘* modest rooms ’’—all this with a sublime unconscious 
ness that anything could ever happen that the appetite 
of a holiday-maker would not be able to turn to pic 
turesque account as a personal reminiscence. The 
triviality of all this, which would simply annoy us in 
the ordinary bad book of traveller’s talk, disgusts us 
here by its lack of taste’and proportion. Moreover it 
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frequently distils a snobbery which would irritate and 
offend us even if it were not so coarsely out of place. 
“Would you like to know what the German Crown 
Prince, the Crown Prince of Prussia, eats for 
supper?’’ asks the author. ‘‘ Here is the menu: 
cabbage soup, boiled beef with horse-radish and 

tatoes, wild duck with salad, fruit, wine, and coffee 
with cigars. And what would you say the conversa- 
tion was about? It is hard to say exactly, but we 
travelled over almost the whole world with the ease 
bred by familiarity’’. This ‘‘ familiarity’’ is also 
insisted on when Sven Hedin dines on the Emperor’s 
left. We are asked at every turn of the tale to con- 
sider how privileged a person the author happens to be. 
The effect of his order to view upon the sentries is par- 
ticularly emphasised. As to the quality of the military 
information gleaned by this exact observer, we find 
him recording out of the mouth of the Crown Prince 
these gems of military science: (a) Those who have 
the best artillery have the best prospects of winning ; 
(b) the distance between the fighting forces increases 
with the improvement in firearms. 

A typical short paragraph may be taken from the 
page in which he turns from lecturing the English 
upon the enormity of their unprovoked attack upon 
peace-loving Germany to continue his tour of inspec- 
tion. ‘‘ Now that I have unburthened my heart to 
the English ’’, he writes, ‘‘ let us continue our trip 
after the pause in the citadel.’’ Let us continue our 
trip—it is the keyword of this insufferable book. 

But perhaps the question of taste is less urgent at 
this time than the question of evidence. Is the evidence 
of this scientific and expert traveller of any value to 
the English reader? In one way undoubtedly it is. It 
is of value to the foolish person who underrates the 
resources of Germany, and has persuaded himself to 
believe that Germany cannot or will not fight 
mercilessly and with great valour and skill to the last 
of her men and money. One thing, at any rate, 
appears from this book, even when we have discounted 
the fact that it is filled with gross flattery of Ger- 
many and of lying witness in her favour—the German 
war-machine stands out from its pages in innumerable 
Ways as one of the most complete and efficient 
organisations ever devised by man. But this every 
English observer whose ears are not stuffed and satis- 
fied with deceiving ‘‘news’’ has already realised for 
himself. It needed not the inexpert evidence of a 
conducted tourist, who describes his breakfast or his 
evening lodging with an intimacy of which his 
description of commissariat or trench-warfare is con- 
spicuously innocent. The German war-machine 


_emerges from this scrap-book because it could not be 


avoided ; and to that extent let the book by all means 
be digested for the casual crumbs of information it 
contains. 

But the occasional evidence of Germany’s strength 
of purpose and organisation revealed in this book is 
outweighed by its falsehood. We need not trouble to 
decide whether the author is simply the uncritical 
dupe of the German officers who made it their busi- 
hess to show him what they desired him to report to 
the world or whether he is himself in the conspiracy. 
Suffice it that from end to end of this book the Prus- 
Sian is spiritually and politically perfect, with nothing 
to regret and without one real enemy in the world 
except the people who lie about him in the foreign 
Press. This Prussian of Sven Hedin has had a 
terrible war forced upon him by the wicked Powers. 
He has been awakened from his dream of peace by 
tnemies battering at the gate, and reluctantly been 
forced to fight people he really loves and pities from 
the bottom of his heart. Sorrowfully he was com- 
Pelled to invade Belgium and to occupy her with the 
utmost solicitude and tenderness. At Louvain, alas! 
he had to administer a little fatherly correction; but 
his kind feeling prompted him to make this as light 
as possible, and his friendliness is now becoming quite 
apparent to the mercifully conquered land. _Every- 
thing which Sven Hedin sees illustrates the gentleness 


and chivalry of the Prussian soldier. He treats his 
prisoners so well that they are almost ready to be 
naturalised in Germany. He spares all monuments 
and things precious to civilisation. He never robs 
or damages the property so confidingly entrusted to 
his care. Do not the inhabitants who retreat before 
him declare their faith in his honesty and honour by 
the way in which they leave behind them their houses 
and goods, as it were in trust? 

In short, the Prussian of this romance of Sven 
Hedin is a faithful negative of the Prussian we have 
so sadly misunderstood at Louvain and Reims, in the 
diplomatic correspondence of last August, in the in- 
vasion of Belgium, in the neutral reports on British 
prisoners, and in the warfare by submarine. The 
Prussian we know simply lives in the lying Press of 
his enemies; for as truly as the German Press utters 
nothing but truth, the foreign Press is blackest false- 
hood. 

Doubtless the German friends of Sven Hedin knew 
their man when they passed him round with orders 
that all the ‘‘ sights’’ were to be judiciously viewed 
and explained. But we think they would have done 
better with a reporter less resolute to be pleased with 
everything. The author’s exaggerated elevation of 
everything German becomes too utterly preposterous 
for even the most partial reader. We can imagine the 
Prussian notables smiling as they read the pages con- 
cerning their high spiritual qualities, their gentleness, 
and the amiable sentiments with which even their 
enemies and the conquered must feel for them. Even the 
enthusiasm of Germany for patriotic death is over- 
painted, though these pages are the least exceptionable. 
We firmly believe that the Germans are heart and soul 
in the war, that they are ready and glad to serve and 
die for their country, that there is nothing whatever 
in the stories we hear of men driven forward like 
cattle by their officers against the enemy. But the 
enthusiasm of the German nation as it appears in these 
pages of Sven Hedin is simply inhuman. The German 
soldier sings for sheer love of the trenches. His 
orders to the Front are received as orders to a 
marriage feast. All he asks is to be killed in order 
that some equally fortunate successor may march into 
his vacant place. This kind of talk is a travesty of 
the fortitude and patriotism it is supposed to celebrate. 

But we do not need to waste further time in discus- 
sing the quality of this book. The author had none 
of the qualifications for the undertaking. We cannot 
fairly object to his bias. Naturally he sees in a favour- 
able light the country where he has the majority of 
friends and interests. But we can, and do, object to 
his unrelieved credulity, to the wilful shutting of his 
eyes upon all which did not square with his advertising 
mission, and, even more decisively, to the vulgarity 
and silliness of his personal chatter. The book can 
do the Allied cause no harm in the world; and we are 
more than ever surprised by the foolish attack recently 
made upon Mr. John Lane for its publication. This 
book will amuse, and occasionally inform, the British 
reader. It cannot do anything for Germany except 
to raise a smile at her expense. — 


GREAT BURLEIGH’S SON. 


“ A Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury.” By 
Algernon Cecil. (Illustrations. Murray. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

S an historical essayist Mr. Algernon Cecil has 
done some excellent work, and we are glad that 

he has been attracted by the difficult task of pies: 3 a 

biography of his statesman ancestor. It is true that 

Robert Cecil has never found an adequate biographer, 

partly because his character is peculiarly hard to seize 

and partly because the materials and papers he -left 
are so voluminous that they have overwhelmed those 
who have attempted to master them. Moreover, to 
move with ease and certainty among the memoranda 
of the two first Cecils a man requires a familiarity with 
European diplomacy which can only be acquired in a 
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lifetime of study. Mr. Cecil has evidently gone to the | men whose claims upon our sympathy are stronger, hag 


original sources wherever it has been possible, and his 
book is richer and fresher as a result, and if at times he 
is neither so exact nor so complete as an historian might 
desire, he has certainly tried to be impartial in his 
judgments, and has written some vigorous pages on 
the more dramatic episodes in his ancestor’s career. 
He is very much stronger in his treatment of such 
affairs as the trial of Essex than in his very inadequate 
account of Cecil’s correspondence with James before 
Elizabeth’s death, or in his rather reckless condemna- 
tion of Henry IV. of France. Obviously he has felt 
the difficulty which must await all those who attempt 
short books on men who have been makers of history : 
he has found it hard to keep clear and distinct the 
deeds and character of the individual in the mass of 
national events with which the statesman’s life was 
mingled. His book is enriched by many contemporary 
quotations, and its great merit is that it gives the 
reader a passing familiarity with the England of Shake- 
speare and Raleigh, of Bacon and Hakluyt. Mr. Cecil 
has the pleasant Scott habit of beginning each chapter 
with a citation from poet or philosopher, but an unfor- 
tunate misprint converts Elizabeth’s beadsman into 
her headsman! Many students of English literature 
will be surprised to read Mr. Cecil’s judgment that 
Lyly, the Euphuist, ‘‘ lives now by nothing more sub- 
stantial than the title of his book ’’. 

The clear facts about Salisbury are that he never lost 
supreme power in the State when once he had secured 
it, and that under his rule the king and the nation 
avoided the blunders and disasters and disagreements 
which set in almost immediately after his death. This 
may seem merely negative praise, but to those who know 
the period it is proof of the man’s force and powers. 
As Mr. Cecil says, ‘‘ to touch politics in any form or 
shape was in these days to walk with the lightnings 
playing about one’s feet. One can hardly follow the 
course of sixteenth-century biography without growing 
to expect that sooner or later the blow will fall, the 
life be blasted and end in wretchedness and disgrace, 
if not actually on the scaffold ’’. If we are to accept the 
maxim that the opinion of foreign contemporaries will 
be the opinion of posterity we must believe that Salis- 
bury maintained himself at his dizzy eminence in those 
dangerous times by Machiavellian means. A French- 
man described him as ‘‘ tout mystére ’’, and the Italian 
Molino said of him: ‘‘ e huomo astuto sagace e perse- 
cutore acerrimo de’ suoi nemici . . . ne a avuto multi 
et tutti egli a fatto precipatare’’. Ranke’s judgment 
was that he knew how to rid himself of all rivals that 
rose to the surface by counteracting their proceedings 
in sécret or openly, justifiably or not. Undoubtedly all 
rivals who could be dangerous had a habit of dis- 
appearing and many tall heads went down, among 
them such heroes of romance as Essex and Raleigh, so 
that Salisbury’s biographer must be skilled in all the 
arts of apology. Mr. Cecil makes a good case as to 
Essex, who ruined himself, and a plausible one as to 
Raleigh. Following Gardiner, he lays stress on Salis- 
bury’s support of Raleigh’s demand that Cobham 
should be produced at the trial, but if Salisbury had 
been wishful to ruin Raleigh he could have taken no 
better means than to lead Raleigh as he did into a 
promise to stand or fall by the wretched Cobham. 
‘*Let my Lord Cobham speak before God and the 
King, and deny God and the King if he speak not 
truly’, said Raleigh, ‘‘ and if he will then say that 
ever I knew of Arabella’s matter or the money out of 
Spain, or the Surprising Treason, I will put myself 
upon it”. ‘‘ Then, Sir Walter’’, said Cecil, ‘‘ call 
upon God to help you, for I do verily believe my Lords 
will prove this’’. Cobham’s retraction, of which, of 
course, Salisbury knew, was thereupon produced and 
the crisis of the trial was fatal to Raleigh. It is true 
that Salisbury, who was more subtle than Coke, 
insisted that Cobham’s earlier letter, in which he had 
asserted Raleigh’s innocence, should also be read, but 
by that time the irreparable mischief to Raleigh’s cause 
had been done. Mr. Cecil states the general charge 
against Salisbury very vividly when he says that ‘‘ the 
constant juxtaposition of his career, and the careers of 


led people to fancy that there hung about him, in the 
same manner, though not, of course, in the same 
degree, as Shakespeare’s Richard III., a sort of 
clandestine malevolence ’’. He admits his early ambi. 
tion, but he quotes Cope and Dorset, and Salisbury's 
last will and testament, as evidence that in later life he 
rose to nobility of feeling, and to some idealism of 
thought. We have not the least doubt that, whatever 
subtleties against rivals he may have at times em. 
ployed, Salisbury was at heart a true servant of his 
King and nation, and of that Protestant cause on which 
he believed the liberties of Europe depended. 

Concerning the allegation that Salisbury received a 
pension from Spain, Mr. Cecil has been at great pains 
to discover fresh facts, but we cannot say that he hag 
advaneed the case much beyond where Gardiner left it, 
History can at least be certain that Salisbury’s policy 
was not Spanish, and it is probably true that “he 
conceived it to be advantageous to accept rather than 
to refuse the illicit Spanish overtures; and that he 
turned the deception to good account, perhaps with, 
perhaps without, the knowledge of the King’’. The 
custom of taking money from foreign sovereigns was 
common to the ministers of all nations, and continued 
in England for some time. When Clarendon, at the 
Restoration, declined £10,000 from France, Charles II. 
was unfeignedly surprised and amused. 


MEN OF HARLECH. 


“Wales and the Wars of the Roses.” By H. T. Evans 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. net. 


- the Wars of the Roses, says Mr. Evans, ‘‘ for 

the first time, though not for the last, in the 
history of Wales, Welsh nationalism was used as a 
lever in the party politics of England’’. The rival 
claims of York and Lancaster to the throne had in 
themselves little interest for the people of the prin 
cipality or for their native leaders. Civil strife was 
simply an opportunity for them to strike a blow for 
freedom. In the period of conflict which began at 
St. Albans and ended at Bosworth the Welsh did not, 
indeed, reach complete unity at any time, but, in spite 
of minor feuds, a definite current of national opinion 
can be traced in their associations with the two 
factions. First it is a Tudor whom the majority 
follow, then a Herbert, and at the last it is a Tudor 
again. In this shifting of personal allegiance a con- 
sistency of purpose lies hidden. . They placed them 
selves always under the man who at the moment 
seemed most likely to liberate their land from the 
savagely oppressive laws under which it had suffered 
since the rebellion of Owen Glyndwr. 

How valuable were the Welsh soldiery and their 
leaders had been earlier proved in the French cam 
paigns. They loved the English not at all, but, as 
we read here, an archer’s pay was twice that of a 
labourer, foreign service was a relief from disabilities 
and bondage at home, and there was always the 
chance of plunder. Mathew Gough, the most famous 
of their captains and perhaps the prototype of Fluellen, 
gained great fame and honours and deserved a better 
fate than to be done to death by Cade’s Kentish 
rabble; yet, if we may rely on the French chroniclers, 
he thought it no shame to amass loot against the needs 
of his old age. War, indeed, was the only road t0 
wealth and position open to his countrymen in thos 
days. All civil posts under the Crown were deni 
them; they could hold no land in or near a borough; 
they might neither serve on juries nor bear witness 
against an Englishman; and marriage between the 
two races was illegal. To guard against a national 
rising, the Marches were kept in a state of consecrated 
anarchy, and in that wild region, as Mr. Evans says; 
the King’s writ did not run and the Pope’s curse could 
not kill a fly. 

At the start of the Wars of the Roses the commané 
ing figure in the country was Owen Tudor, a man who 
by his high qualities and personal charm had set himself 
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above the restrictions of the law. Though forbidden to 
marry a woman of the ruling race, he had actually won 
the widow of Henry V. as his bride. According to old 
historians, the circumstances of his courtship with the 
Queen were peculiarly romantic; but, however that 
may be, there is no reason to doubt that the pair were 
properly wedded. He and his sons Edmund and 
Jasper were naturally ardent loyalists, and their 
descent from the old Cymric kings, as well as their 
exceptional position, secured them a great following. 
The sympathetic attention given by the Coventry Par- 
jiament to a petition for redress of Welsh grievances 
after the battle of Ludford was, Mr. Evans thinks, 
due to Tudor influence. This, certainly, is probable. 
Hitherto the only petitions seriously considered had 
been those from the officials and colonists. Owen and 
Jasper were men of nobler character than belonged to 
the members of their family who later wore the crown, 
and their gentle chivalry finds few echoes in sub- 
sequent pages of history. Where there was so much 
double-dealing among both Welsh and English, their 
unswerving fidelity shines wonderfully bright. Only 
with the waning of their influence did Yorkist power 
tise definitely in the principality. 

The only other family im Wales to play a part as 
important as that of the Tudors was the Herberts. Mr. 
Evans offers indisputable evidence that they at first 
supported the popular Lancastrian party, but it is, of 
course, with the other side that their name is com- 
monly connected, most historians ignoring their 
change of front. Nowadays, by the way, it seems 
impossible to write history without destroying reputa~ 
tions. Most that we know of Wales in the fifteenth 
century comes from the bards, and in sifting their 
testimony Mr. Evans has had to destroy more than 
one picturesque legend. Also, he has had to uproot 
sundry family-trees carefully plamted by the genea- 
logists of a slightly later generation. William 
Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, whose 
pedigree has been traced to Norman foundations, was 
a remarkably clever Welshman who adopted an 
English surname to escape racial disabilities, and 
started on the way to fortune as a London chapman. 
Once attached to the House of York, he rose rapidly 
in the party. Under Edward IV. he was practically 
the Prime Minister of a despotic King, and was head 
and front of that new aristocracy against which War- 
wick revolted. Herbert’s shadow lies plain across the 
succeeding centuries. In him we see a rough model 
of the great Tudor statesman and of those even who 
strove for the later Stuarts and George III. against 
the Whigs. Whatever may be made of his character 
and policy, he was a good friend to Wales. We may 
well suppose that to him were due not only the favours 
showered by Edward on his Welsh supporters, but 
also the many acts of clemency towards the Welsh 
Lancastrians. 

Had Herbert lived and remained a partisan of York, 
Henry Tudor might not have chosen Milford Haven as 
his place of landing; but, as things were, the people 
of the principality, in the words of the ballad, 
“‘stogged them to Shrewsburye ’’ on the way to fight, 
for the red rose, or, rather, the red dragon, in the last 
battle of the wars. Bosworth, of course, was their 
crowning triumph, but one cannot close a survey of 
the period without mention of the famous defence of 
Harlech, and here again legend and history are at 
Variance. It is, however, at least certaim that this 
Lancastrian stronghold resisted the Yorkists for seven 
years. David ap Eynon, its commander, is said to 
have sent word to Herbert that he had held a castle 
in France until all the old women in Wales talked of 
it, and that now he would hold this one until it was 
the talk of all the old women in France. The pretty 
boast seems merely traditional, for there is no record 
that this fine soldier had ever fought abroad, and, 
worse still, Mr. Evans tells us that some of the ‘‘ Men 
of Harlech’ were Englishmen, and produces names 
to support his heresy. How his countrymen will treat 
him after this disclosure we cannot conjecture, but his 


book adds considerably to our knowledge of the 
period. The part taken by the Welsh in these wars 
was important and, finally, decisive, but it has hitherto 
received scarcely adequate treatment. In the battles 
of the period they won a way to equal rights with the 
English, and something, too, they owed to cunning 
policy. 


LATEST BOOKS. 

The second volume of this attempt to “ trace the fortunes of 
the children of the Roman Empire” has nuw appeared, and it 
carries the matter from the beginning of the eleventh century to 
the threshold of the third crusade. The period is a dull one. 
None the less Mr. Fletcher is keenly sensible that he and those 
for whom he writes are the heirs of all the ages. So clearly has 
he visualised this fact that he writes the last paragraph of the 
present volume as though he were one of a band of Crusaders on 
their voyage home from Jerusalem, disillusioned and yet con- 
scious of a wealth of new experiences. Thus: “ When we went 
from our narrow superstition-ridden homes, from our wooden or 
shell-keep donjons of the West, we saw new lands, towns, skies, 
beasts, plants, houses, clothes, agriculture, weapons; we saw 
quite considerable relics of ancient civilisation, some of them 
indeed in ruins, others like the triple wall of Constantinople, the 
towers of Antioch and Jerusalem, still standing ; we learned that 
Greeks and Moslems were men of like passions with ourselves, 
and not mere demons; we learned toleration and even respect 
for ideas other than ourown. And some of us returned to Europe 
with grave doubts about the divine right of government of 
popes.” 

In a postscript to his preface Mr. Fletcher does voluntary 
penance for certain hard things he wrote about the Slavonic 
nations and for the high praise he gave “ to the efforts of the 
medieval emperors to destroy or Germanise the Slavs”. These 
things were written before the war revealed the inwardness of 
German civilisation. As Mr. Fletcher acutely remarks, a faith 
in Germany has been characteristic of educated Englishmen of 
this generation. We were educated in the tradition that the 
Germans stood for honour, liberty and But “the 
events of the last few months have removed the scales from 
many eyes”. Germany has sold her high reputation, and 
Germans have not yet realised how heavy a cost they must pay 
for the esteem and confidence they have thrown away and can 


hardly regain in the future. 


“The Sources of Keyboard Music in England.” Charles 
Borren. Translated from the French E. 
Novello. 7s. net. 


This is # serious attempt to write genuine history which we 
ean unreservedly praise and recommend. Mr. van der Borren 
has not been content to accept as final the verdicts of Hawkins 
and Burney, and he has none of the arrogance which leads German 
authors to dismiss ish music eontemptuously as not worth 
looking at. In bygone days a lot of very fine music was composed 
in this country—the finest in existence at the time—and this 
Mr. van der Borren realises. It is unfortunately considered 
out of date just now, as Shakespeare was out of date in the 
eighteenth century, and modern and more musicianly arrange- 
ments of it are made by condescending professors. There may 
be an excuse for m ising Chaucer’s spelling and compiling 
glossaries for the use of hurried readers; but this old English 
music needs no modernising and no explanation. Played as it 
was meant to be played, it is a source of never-ending delight. 


“My Life.” By Sir Hiram Maxim. Methuen. 16s. net. 

Sir Hiram Maxim was a born inventor. When he passed a 
coffee warehouse and smelt the coffee, he at once began to calcu- 
late how much virtue was lost to the consumer of coffee by the 
reckless waste of aroma implied. Before he had left. the ware- 
house very far behind he was thinking out experiments for the 
conservation of the finer flavours of the coffee berry. Similarly 
when Sir Hiram Maxim was taken with bronchitis and found the 
usual inhaler unsatisfactory he coolly invented another. He was 
perpetually inventing, and it was only an accident that set 
him more particularly to inventing guns. Sir Hiram has had 
a very chequered career. He has met with the usual incredulity 
and discouragement that wait upon inventors. He has lived 
to laugh last—a little grimly, in view of the special character 
of his principal achievements. He tells the story of his life 
without literary artifice, which makes his book extremely 
engaging and pleasant to read. It is a document which leaves 
us with a real sense of the ingenuity, resource and courage of a 
man of great intellectual power and high character. 
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ONCE A MONTH. 

The “ Nineteenth Century’ has an article of great interest 
and charm by Prof. Dicey on the political convictions of Words- 
worth. He shows clearly how ardently Wordsworth would have 
acknowledged the appeal of England’s great adventure in 
the present war. Just as he urged the impossibility of premature 

in his own day, so now he would have insisted on fighting 
toanend. Wordsworth wrote in 1809: “It is a frightful spec- 
tacle to see the prime of a vast nation propelled out of their 
territory with the rapid sweep of a horde of Tartars; moving 
from the impulse of like savage instincts; and furnished, at the 
same time, with those implements of physical destruction which 
have been produced by science and civilisation.” To-day he 
would have repeated his own young lines: 

** Bliss was it in that day to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 


Bishop Frodsham discusses with tolerance and fairness the 
question: ‘ What is wrong with German Christianity?” He 
quotes a remarkable passage from the sermon of a German divine 
concerning “the War Saviour, Jesus, Who had to go to the 
Front—how His whole life wore a military stamp—from His 
meagre field diet and His many bivouacs during His marches, 
until His great subordination on the Cross.” The Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet discusses an extremely delicate and difficult question in 
“France and the Vatican”, more particularly considering the 
complications which must arise in Alsace at the close of the war. 


The “ Fortnightly Review ’’ this month celebrates its jubilee 
in an article recalling many famous names which have been 
associated with it in the past. The “ Fortnightly” has deep 
roots in a literary past which recalls G. H. Lewes, the first editor, 
and Lord Morley. Bagehot wrote in the first number, and 
George Eliot was an early contributor. Readers of the monthly 
reviews will take this opportunity to wish it well in the future 
under the able editing of Mr. Courtney. Mr. Courtney keeps 
faithfully to the original idea of choosing his contributors with 
a wide discretion and leaving them a free hand. 

This month, perhaps, the most interesting articles in the 
“ Review ” are those dealing with the Balkan States. There is 
an article on Bulgaria, by Dr. Dillon, which very frankly dis- 
cusses the policy and attitude of that Power. There is another 
article on Roumania. The general conclusion of the first article 
is to the effect that the policy of the Government and the feeling 
of the country have to be carefully distinguished. The second 
article considers very closely the issues for Roumania of neutral- 
ity or intervention. Of other articles we must mention Lady 
Warwick’s eloquent discussion of the position of women in 
Germany. 


** Blackwood’s Magazine ’’ opens this month with another of 
those absorbing records of the war at first hand which the Editor 
has made so successful a point of securing. The “ Adventures of a 
Dispatch Rider ” is a stark narrative or diary of the war, written 
by a man who has a passion for the truth and the imagination to 
present it very vividly. This writer expresses himself frankly 
and forcibly at every turn of the tale, without fear that the truth 
can hurt. He himself is clearly in love with the adventure of 


war, but not with war itself. He talks straight out of fear, when | 


it comes, as come it will to the bravest ; of loot, when loot seems 
reasonable ; of the dirt and horror of war and of its unlovely 
incidents. There is a passage of this diary which sticks in the 
memory. The British guns had caught a convoy, and the 
writer is contemplating the result: ‘ First there were a few dead 
and wounded Germans, all muddied. The men would look 
curiously at each, and sometimes would laugh. Then at the 
top of the hill we came upon some smashed and abandoned 
waggons. These were hastily looted. Men piled themselves 
with helmets, greatcoats, food, saddlery, until we looked a crowd 
of dishevelled bandits. The German wounded—they lay 
scattered like poppies in a cornfield—watched. Sometimes 
Tommy is not a pleasant animal, and I hated him that afternoon. 
One dead German had his pockets full of chocolate. They 
scrambled over him, pulling him about, until it was all divided. 
Just off the road was a small sandpit. Three or four waggons— 
the horses, frightened by our shells, had run over the steep place 
into the sand. Their heads and necks had been forced back 
into their carcasses, and on top of this mash were the splintered 
waggons. I sat for a long time by the well in Chézy and watched 
the troops go by, caparisoned with spoils. I hated war”. The 
Junior Sub.’s “ First Hundred Thousand” is pure sunlight com- 
pared with this 

“Musings Without Method”, we are glad to see, goes very 
frankly at the drink question, heartily scouting the folly of pro- 
hibition or nationalisation, or any of the extreme and impertinent 
remedies of which we have heard so much. “ Blackwood ’’, as 
we expect, seasons his absolutely right advice on the drink 
question with some strong remarks about the Government. He 
trusts wholly one Minister, and one Minister alone; and he, of 
course, is Lord Kitchener. 


Whose Name is Legion (I. C. Clarke). ——— 6s. 
In Exchange for Love (Chas. Garvice). Hodder. 
Stilts (Adam Squire); Hugh Gordon (R. Souther Duckworth. 
6s. each. 
History. 
The Germans and Africa (E. Lewin). Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS. 
| The Letters of an Englishman (Charles Whibley). Constable. 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. net cach. 
Macaulay’s History of England (Edited by C. H. Firth). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
At the Front with Three Armies (G. Fortescue). Melrose. 6s. net. 
Changing Germany (Chas. Tower). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Evolution and the War (P. Chalmers Mitchell). Murray. 2s. 64. net. 


The “ Corahill ’’ prints an important series of letters between 
Robert Browning and Carlyle. Mr. Alexander Carlyle has 
wisely decided that these letters should thus be printed as g 
sound collection before they can be given in scraps to the public 
by the purchasers of the original autographs. They witness to 
a fine and constant friendship between the two men—a friendship 
which has not hitherto been realised by the biographers. Carlyle 
pours out his heart to Browning and Browning’s pride in the 
confidence of a man he deeply reveres is wholly delightful, 
“We seem ’ *, Carlyle writes in one of his more general con. 
fessions, ““a People so enthralled and buried under bondage 
to the Hearsays and the Cants and the Grimaces, as no People 
ever were before. Literally so. From the top of our Metro. 
politan Cathedral to the sill of our lowest Cobbler’s shop, it ig 
to me, too often, like one general somnambulism, most st 
most miserable,—most damnable! Surely, I say, men called ‘ of 
genius, —if genius be anything but a paltry toybox fit for 
Bartholomew Fair,—are commissioned, and commanded under 
pain of eternal death, to throw their whole ‘ genius’ however 
great or small it be, into the remedy; into the hopeful or the 
desperate battle against this! . A mighty harvest indeed; 
and the labourers few or none. O for a thousand sharp sickles 
in as many strong right hands! And I poor devil have but one 
rough sickle, and a hand that will soon be weary !” 


The “National Review’’ drives its team of critics through 
Cabinet, Admiralty, and Parliament by the customary route. A 
very strong line is taken as to prisoners of war, and the case is 
pushed home against every form of brutality which the Prussian 
allows himself toemploy. Mr. Ian Colvin contributes an interest- 
ing article on Queen Elizabeth’s naval policy, and Lord Latymer 
writes of the Royal Marines. Meantime, to remind us how 
essentially right Mr. Maxse has been as to the intentions and 
spirit of Germany, he has reissued some of the prophesying 
from the “ National Review ” in a thick volume entitled “ Ger. 
many on the Brain.”. Mr. Maxse and those who have urged the 
German peril upon an almost indifferent country for so many 
years have been so bitterly attacked by their opponents that they 
have the right to point out how their words have been entirely 
justified by the event. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BroGRaPHy. 
A Beacon for the Blind: A Life of Henry Fawcett (Winifred Holt), 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 
A Star Astray (H. Rhodes). Hardingham. 6s. 
Who Goes There ! (Robert W. Chambers). Appletons. 6s. 
In a Desert Land (V. Hawtrey). Constable. 6s. 
The Millionaire (M. Artzibashef). Secker. 6s. 


The Song of Surrender (Henry aad Maids of Salem (K. L. 
Montgomery). Long. 6s. each 


Infant Mortality (H. T. Ashby). Cambridge University Press. 
s. 6d. net. 
Loves of the Poets (E. A. Vizetelly). 


7s. 6d. net. 


Holden and Hardingham. 


The Audacious War (C. W. Barron), 4s. 64. net ; 
é Children (D. C. Fisher). Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Little Man and Other Satires (John Galsworthy). 


8. 
Windmills (Gilbert Cannan). 5s. net. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Est. SOCIETY. 1849. 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE EMPIRE. 
Funds, £32,000,000. Annual Income, £4,000,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Mothers and 


Heinemann. 


Secker. 


E Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase of the sum assured 
by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 


Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


\37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC 
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The Saturday Review. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 


Chairman: 


The Hon. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD. 
The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 


Full information respecting 


TY 
an 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXOEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VatentiA, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H, J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Jonn Jarpineg, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H, E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rosert Henry Scert, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
—ene payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary, 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ORDINARY BRANCH— 
Whole Life Assurances, with and without profits. 
End tA ces, with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH— 
Adult Assurances, Whole Life and Endowment. 
Children’s Assurances, Whole Life and Endowment. 


OVER £10,100,000 PAID IN CLAIMS. 
FUNDS EXCEED —- £3,790,000. 


Agents required in all parts of the United Kingdom; splendid opportunities 
for energetic men. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £118,000,000 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Bustness PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
Mansions, FARM Buitpincs, &cC., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all of the 
kingdom.—Offices : 20 HANoveR Sguarg, W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE. 


[THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Established 1836. 
London : 1, Moorgate Street. Aberdeen : 1, Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £8,323,862. 

The SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of this Company was held within their house in Aberdeen, on 
Wednesday, the sth May, 1915, when the Directors’ Report was 
presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1,318,338, 
showing am increase of £58,301 in comparison with those of the 
previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £765,039, or 581 per cent. of the 
premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission 
to agents and charges of every kind) came to £495,900, or 37°6 per 
cent. of the premiums. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,000 Policies 
were issued for new assurances, amounting in the aggrégate to the 
sum of £377,307. These mew assurances yielded annual premiums 
amounting to £15,985, and x premiums amounting to £883. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums was 
£204,358, and from interest £162,193 (less Income Tax). 

The CLAIMS amounted to £385,241. 

_The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commis- 
sion) were limited, in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in 
the are Account to 5 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £36,452 was received for 
annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to 


45,384,003. 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £70,089 in the Em- 
ye ed Liability Section, £7,337 in the Accident Section, and 
£48,065 in the General Section. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it was resolved: That 
the total amount to be distributed amongst the Shareholders for the year 
1914 be £124,593 158. od., being interim dividend of 3s. per share (Jess Income 
Tax) and final dividend of 4s. per share (less Income Tax) and bonus of 
2s. per share (less Income Tax). 

Lonpon Boarp or Directors. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Rt. Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, * Cecil Lubbock, Esq 
Lawrence E. Chalmers, Esq. Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B., 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. G.C.M.G. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. G.C.B. 
Secretary.—H. Gayford. 
Fine Derartuent. {5° Foreign Superintendent, 
Lire Derartment.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
Accipent Derartment.—W. E. Trenam; Superintendent. 
Genersat MaNnaGer ofr THE Company.—H. E. Wilson. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of the Company for the 

year 1914, may be obtained from any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


tc action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 
the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 


Westminster, S.W. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

“Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. a. 


One Year ... im: oo £20 

Half Year ... oo. O14 I oo. 235.8 

Cheques and M crossed and made 


Orders should be 
* to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


In the event of an ty Sie experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, Manager would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


8 May 1015. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 


Issue of £3,500,000 East Indian Railway £43 %4 
Debenture Stock, 1935-1955. 


Transferable free of Stamp Duty. 
Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council, as mentioned below. 


Zssued under the authority of the East Indian Railway Company's 
Act, 1895 (58 Vict., ch. 20), and constituted by the undermentioned 
Trust Deed. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock unless expressly 
forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. (See the 
Trustee Act, 1893). 


PRICE OF ISSUE £99 PER CENT. 
Six Months’ Interest due on the Ist December, 1915. 


The Treasury has been consulted under the Notification of the 
18th January, 1915, and raises no objection to this issue. 


The Governor and Company of the Bank of England give notice 
that they are authorised hy the Directors of the East Indian Rail- 
way Company to receive applications for £3,500,000 £44 per Cent. 
Debenture Stock at the price of £99 for each £100 of Stock. 

The sanction of the Secretary of State for India in Council has 
been obtained to the issue, under the authority of the East Indian 
Railway Company’s Act, 1895, of the present loan, which is re- 
quired for the general purposes of the Company, and is in addi- 


tion to issues of £3 per Cent. Debenture Stock for £8,000,000, and | 


of £34 per Cent. Debenture Stock for £7,000,000, already made 
under the same Act. The payment of interest and of principal 
(upon redemption) is guaranteed by the Secretary of State out of 
the revenues of India in manner appearing in an Agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the Company, dated 3rd day of 
May, 1915. 

The Register of the Debenture Stock will be kept at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, 28-30, Nicholas Lane, London, E.C., and the Stock 
will be registered therein, in any amounts being multiples of 1d., 
in the names specified in the requests made for that purpose. 

The stock may be redeemed at par on or after the rst June, 1935, 
upon six calendar months’ previous notice being given by the 
Company with the previous consent of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, or by the Secretary of State if, at the time, 
the Company’s contract for the working of the undertaking shall 
have been determined ; unless previously redeemed the Stock will 
be paid off at par on the rst June, 1955. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 
per cent., will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of 
England, E.C. In case of a partial allotment, the balance of the 
amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the payment of 
the first instalment. Should there be a surplus after making that 
payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for multiples of £100. 
will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are 
as follows :— 

On Friday, the 21st May, 191s, £24 per cent. ; 
On Friday, the 11th June, 1915, £20 per cent.; 
On Thursday, the 8th July, 1915, £25 per cent. ; 
On Thursday, the 5th August, 1915, £25 per cent. ; 


No allotment 


but the instalments may be paid in full om or after the 21st May, | 


under discount at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum. In the 
case of default in the payment of any instalment by its proper 
date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable 
to forfeiture. 

The Stock will be registered in the Company’s books on or 
after the 5th August, 1915, but allotments paid up in full in anti- 
cipation may be registered forthwith. 


Application forms may be obtained at the Chief Cashier’s | 


Office, Bank of England, E.C.; at the Branches of the Bank of 
England; at the offices of the Company, 28-30, Nicholas Lane, 
London, E.C.; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall and Co., 13, George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C.; and of Messrs. R. Nivison and 
Co., Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Tuesday, 
the 11th day of May, rors. 
_ Bank of England, E.C., 7th May, rors. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. By Doveras 


llustrated by Yoshio Markino. 10/6 net. 


‘A genial and amusing book.""— Daily Mail. 


CLEAR WATERS. Trouting Days and Trouting Ways in 
Wales, the West Country, and the Scottish Borderland, 
By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


<4 pages of this book are invariably delightful reading . . they are bright with 
well-drawn pictures and happy recollections of life in the open air. "Scot: 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. the Life of Henry 
Fawcett, the Blind Postmaster-General. By WINIFRED 
HoLt. With a Foreword by the Right Honourable the 
Viscount Bryce. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR. Its Commercial Causes and 


Financial Aspects. A Business Man’s View. By C. W., 


_ BARRON. 4/6 net. 
“Mr. Barron has presented the business and financial aspects of the war ina 
just and influential way."—Dr. C. W. Eliot, President of Harvard University. 


A New Novel by the Author of “ Queed.” 


ANGELA’S BUSINESS. 
'* The most satisfying of Mr. Harrison's remarkable trio of novels.""—New York Tim 


By H. SYDNOR HARRISON. 
THE DEVIL IN A NUNNERY. ByF.0. Many. 4/6 net: 


** Mediaeval tales told with imagination and art. . . . The author has a fine sense 
of humour."'—Pall Mall Gasette. 


THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON. /- 


very remarkable book . . . suggestive and stimulating to all who are interested 
in the ped nature of our time. "—Standard. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND WAR. By Irwin. 3/6 net, 


A end of cabartanee and impressions of the war by one of America’s 
greatest reporters, including *‘ The Splendid Story of Ypres.”* 


THE GARDENER AND THE COOK. 4 Practical Treatise 


on Fruit and Vegetable Growing for the Table. By Lucy 
H. YATES. Illustrated. 1/- net. 
** An ideal present for the mistress of a small country house.""— Westminster Gazette, 


THE FRENCH OFFICIAL REVIEW OF THE 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE WAR 


As Issued by REUTER’S AGENCY. 1/- net. 
“The most ingore document of the kind which has been made public since 


the war began.” — Times. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 Orange St., London. W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


The Sources of Keyboard Music in England 


BY 
CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, 
Professor of the Universite Nouvelle of Brussels. 


Translated from the French by 
JAMES E, MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price Seven Shillings Net. 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 3601. 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
LIST 


By M. E. CLARKE, With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
Daily Graphic.— “There is much genne, great serenity, and some 
wit in the story of those eventful days. 


A MEMOIR OF 3 LATE VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
OBERT HUGH BENSON [2nd Impression 


Hugh : Messies of a Brother 


By A C. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ From a Col- 
lege Window,’’ ‘‘ The Orchard Pavilion,” &c. Large 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Punch.—"* A character picture of extraordinary interest and charm. 
The story is intimate to a degree very seldom attained in published 
writing. A dignified, gentle, and most interesting book."’ 


The System of National Finance 
By E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. Large post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Financial News.—‘' It is a very valuable addition to the 
permanent literature of finance.”’ 

Financial Times.—'' The author has achieved a very creditable 
success.’ 


THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT REVEALED. 
When “ The Caravaners,” by the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden,’ ’ was first published it was 
—— as very amusing. The Times referred to its 

very agreeable humour’; ; the Daily Chronicle wrote: 
‘* One laughs and laughs again at the colossal conceit of 
the Baron ’’; whilst the Observer said: ‘‘ We are grate- 
ful to the Baron for being so outrageous.’’ But to-day 
the book bears another aspect. This is brought out in 
the Glasgow Evening Citizen of April 8th as follows: 
“*The Caravaners’ deserves a place beside Bernhardi's 
book of startling disclosures. To-day to the normal 
reader, with the lightnings of war illuminating the whole 
horizon of his thoughts, ‘ The avaners’ lays bare 
with sardonic humour the unspeakable crudity and 
colossal, though doubtless unconscious, swank of Prussian 
cultur.’’ 


The Caravaners” 


By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.”’ 
12th and Cheaper Impression—Waterloo Library. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Spirit of England 


A Series of Papers written in 1914 and 1915 

By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., Author of 
“Collections and Recollections,’’ &c. Large post 8vo. 
5s. net. Un the Press 


The Irish Nuns of Ypres 
An Episode of the War. 
Edited by R. BARRY O'BRIEN, with an Introduction 
by John Redmond, M.P. With 4 Illustrations. Large 
post 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Un the Press 


NEW 6/- FICTION. 
The House of the Foxes 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘* Honey, My 
Honey,’’ Molly, My Heart's Delight.” 

The World.— A well-written, pleasant story, tinged with just 
enough difficulties in the course of true love and just sufficient — 
of the mysterious to keep us interested, and intrigue to learn the 
dénouement.”’ 


Two Sinners 
By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of ‘* Man and 
the Cassock,’’ ‘‘ The Truthful Liar,’’ ‘‘The Human 
Cry,” &c, 
Spectator.—* An extremely clever and interesting novel. The 
book is rich in surprises, and, as Sir J ames Paget once said, ‘ Surprise 
is the great essential i in recreation.’ 
Morning Post.—’’ All the dramatis personz in Mrs. Ritchie’s new 
novel are very human. She has once mere proved herself a mistress 
of everyday English psychology.”’ 


Journeys with Jerry the Jarvey 
By the late Honble, ALEXIS ROCHE. (Shortly 
A NEW SHERLOCK HOLMES STORY. 


The Valley of Fear 
By A. anon gf DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes,’’ The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes,"’ ‘‘ The Lost World,”’ &c. [Ready shortly 


“ 


London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


VOLUME VI. COMPLETING THE WORK. 
M..2aulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. by 


C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 
in colour and Photogravure Portrait, In 6 vols. Super 
royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 
*,° Illustrated Prospectus Post Free on application. 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE :—"' This is an edition of 
his classic which Macaulay himself would have been proud to 
approve.” 


Rabindranath Tagore. 4 Biographical 
Study. By ERNEST RHYS. Illustrated. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


THB OBSERVER:—‘‘The many lovers of the work of 
Rabindranath Tagore will welcome this biographical study 
of him by Mr. Ernest Rhys, for it is written in the spirit of 
reverent enthusiasm and is full of information that it is amen 
to know.”’ 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 


The Sword of Youth. By JAMEs LANE 
ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ THE CHOIR INVISIBLE,"’ etc. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Country LiFe :—*‘ This is a book worth a hundred ‘ war 
books,’ crammed with red-hot, brand-new impressions of the 
war of to-day. It has the advantage of having matured for 
half a century, and possesses all the gravity and distinction of 
its years."’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


NOW READY. 
No. 6 of 


The CANDID 


QUARTERLY REVIEW pe 
of Public Affairs: Political, Scientific, Social and Literary. 
Conducted by 
THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Single Copies, Paid, 2/10. 
By Subscription 10/- per — post pai 


e Calf Ba ty Post 7/6. 
CONTENTS: 

Indecision. The Chemist. 
Gentlemen. War Documents. 
The Vulgar and the Few. | Solomon on Drink. 
The War—So Far. Finance and the War, 
Diplomacy. Fiscality. 
The Fleet Freed. After the War. 
British Liberty. War for a Window. 
The Law of Nations. The Conduct of the War at 
Right Reason. Sea. 
More we Walcheren and Wellington. 

Ce The War by Land. 


On Sale at all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls ; or from 
the Publisher, FH: GARRATT, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ExgcurTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKS OF ART, FamiILy JEwets, OLD 
FURNITURE, Pictures, PRints, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, OLD Lacg, Fors, Musica INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEs&srs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALB ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 


Owners’ premises in all parts ofthe Kingdom are held as required, 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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APPLETON COMPANY 


Who Goes There! 


Robert W. Chambers 


The adventures in love and war of a young 
American who serves in the Belgian Army 
during the present war. A story of pure adven- 
ture, episode and romance, with rapidity of plot 
and interest from beginning to end. 6/- 


THE MYSTERY OF LUCIEN DELORME 
Guy de Teramond 


If you want to enjoy one of the most thrilling and 
fascinating mystery plots ever written, you should 
read this story of the Man with the Wonderful 
Eyes. 


C.0.D. Natalie 8. Lincola 


This is another mysterious detective story by the 
author of “ The Man Inside.” The discovery is 
as startling as it is unexpected. 


SELINA George Madden Martin 


This new story is as original and as delightful as 
“Emmy Lou.” 


FELIX TELLS IT Lucy Pratt 


Felix is an American boy who thinks there is a 
need for a book on parents, and accordingly gives 
us his frank and amusing experiences of his 
family and friends. 


BEATING BACK Al Jennings 


The confessions of a former outlaw, who was 
caught and imprisoned, reformed, and is now a 
useful American citizen. 


ACROSS EUROPE IN A MOTOR 
BOAT H. C. Rowland 


The adventures of the “ Beaver” in a voyage of 
nearly seven thousand miles through Europe by 
the Seine, the Marne, the Aisne, the Rhine, and 
the Danube, to the Black Sea, where the boat was 


wrecked, 
Fully Illustrated, 7/6 net 


WITHIN PRISON WALLS 
Thomas M. Osborne 


A faithful account of the experiences of an 
observer who caused his own imprisonment in 
order to study the conditions from within. 6/ » 


RAILROAD ACCOUNTING 
W. E. Hooper 


The forms and methods of accounting, and the 
organisation and practice of railways, are described 


The Guns of Europe 


J. A. Altsheler 


The adventures of a young American and a 
French aviator in the early days of the war and 
the battle of the Marne; full of thrilling escapades 


and excitement. 
3s. 6d, 


THE LITTLE MISSIONER 
Nina Wilcox Putnam 


Into the life of a young and beautiful girl suddenly 
comes a new influence which develops into a 
charming love-story—full of life, action, wit and 
humour. 


THE WINNING OF LUCIA AmeliaE.Barr 


How a young girl makes her choice for happiness 
in life is the story which Mrs. Barr has written 
with her accustomed skill. 


THE ALSTER CASE = Rufus Gillmore 


A mystery-story with an ending both sensational 
and unexpected. 


THE FLAMING SWORD George Gibbs 


A ruined society man drifting helplessly along is 
rescued by a beautiful girl ; such is the introduction 
to a charming love-story which holds the reader's 
interest to the happy end. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 
Maximilian Foster 


The matrimonial experiences of a young couple 
who enter society on an inadequate income. 


PLANT BREEDING 6/- net 
John M. Coulter 


An account of the new possibilities now obtainable 
from the breeding of plants. A work which will 
appeal to practical farmers and teachers and 
students of agriculture as well as to all interested 
in the growing of plants and the revolution in 


plant culture. 
RURAL CREDITS 7/6 net 
Myron T. Herrick 


A comprehensive work by the American Ambassa- 


dor in France on credit conditions among farmers 
and landowners. An exhaustive study with de- 
tailed plans for improving conditions in the land. 


THE BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING 
E. E. Calkins 
A helpful book to all interested in advertising— 
the manufacturer, the salesman, and the advertising 


agent and expert. 7/6 net 
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